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If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Buy 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dm For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The curtain which hung over the movements of the 
Russian forces under the direction of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas has been lifted on a brilliant achievement, in 
which General Scobeleff has played the principal 
part. It was reported, immediately after the fall of 
Plevna, that Scobeleff was making for the Trojan Pass 
with a strong corps, his object being supposed to be to 
co-operate with the forces on the extreme right in 
gaining the head of the Maritza Valley. It appears that, 
instead of turning to the right when he had forced his 
way through the Pass, he turned to the left, and worked 
his -way to the rear of the Turkish army at 
Shipka. The Turks were thus practically surrounded, 
caught as in a trap, and, after an obstinate resistance, 
were compelled to surrender. Such a feat could hardly 
have been possible unless the enterprise of the Russian 
general had been seconded by the apathy or negligence 
of the enemy. Still it is a memorable achievement, and 
comes at a fortunate moment for the interests of peace. 





The historian who has to record the Servian share in 
this campaign will have to go to other sources than the 
newspaper telegrams from Belgrade. This week they 
are more contradictory than ever. The surprising 
intelligence is now received that the ubiquitous Horva- 
tovitch, who had already effected a junction with the 
Roumanian Prince in the neighbourhood of Widdin, 
and with a Russian detachment in the neighbourhood 
of Belgradchik, has threatened to resign his command 
because “ his services in the capture of Pirot, the 
Servian head-quarters, were not duly acknowledged.” 
It would also appear that all the glory of taking Sofia 
belongs to the Servians, who marched upon it in three 
columns. It is incidentally mentioned that the left 
column effected a junction with the Russians in the 
course of its march through the Ginzi defile. Those 
who supposed that the Servian forces were chiefly occu- 
pied with the siege of Nisch, are thus seen to have been 
greatly in error. 





We do not suppose that the Czar’s generals who are 
empowered to conclude an armistice with the Turks 
will be guided much by the opinions of Vattel, or 
Holtzendorff, or Puffendorff, for determining what its 
terms shall be. They will frame what armistice seems 
good to them; and writers on International Law will 
admit that they are acting within their rights in doing 
so. But there are some rules which are observed in 
almost all armistices, and they are so open to miscon- 
struction as to give rise to difficulties unless they 
are carefully guarded against. The broad rule is that a 


belligerent may not, during the armistice, carry on any 
operations in an enemy’s territory which the enemy 
might have hindered by actual hostilities. Now, this 
has been held to taboo proceedings which do not at first 
sight appear to be any infringement of an armistice. It 
has been laid down, for example, by Bluntschli that an 
armistice prohibits any advances in an enemy’s terri- 
tory ; and, therefore, ifthe Russians threw more troops 
into Bulgaria than they have, it might be said that they 
were violating the armistice. Some writers exalt the 
notion of its effects still higher; they maintain that all 
operations which a belligerent might have endeavoured 
to hinder are forbidden. If this be so, it would be 
questionable, now that the Russians are in Sofia, 
whether the fortifications of Adrianople ought to bo 
strengthened ; whether provisions ought to be collected 
by foraging parties sallying ont of any fortress of the 
Quadrilateral ; or whether Turkish transports shall 
navigate the Black Sea. In fact, these rules seem more 
for smaller operations than those in operations going on 
in Armenia or Bulgaria—for operations in which theré 
were two armies instead of a dozen in the field; and it is 
quite likely that the actual armistice, if concluded, will 
differ much from from the stock notions of jurists. 





People are getting s0 much accustomed to “little 
frontier wars” in India that they are beginning to 
regard them as necessary appendages to Eastern 
Empire. Nobody cares about “a mere brash with the 
hill tribes,” yet if the affair were our own, and we were 
toppling over the brink of national bankruptcy, such 
an expedition as has been sent against the Jowakis 
would provoke a great deal of sharp criticism. The 
Government of India have no trifling business in 
hand on the North-West frontier—unless, of course, 
we may consider work that needs an army seven 
thousand strong to undertake it a trivial matter. 
That the Jowakis. can fight disciplined troops is 
proved by the fact that they are reported to have 
roughly handled the second brigade of the expe- 
ditionary force which was ordered to operate through 
the Peshawur Valley. They appear to have cut 
the guards of the 22nd Punjab Infantry to pieces in 
one of their onsets. The march of the first brigade 
under General Keyes has, however, been a promenade 
of victory; the columns under his command having occu- 

ied, we are told, “the heart of the Jowaki territory.” 
No doubt these wild hillmen will have to yield in 
the long ran, and a temporary check will be given to 
their raids and forays into British possessions. Though 
no cession of territory is to be demanded from them, 
they will probably have to disarm themselves, and dis- 
mantle all their forts, and lay their country open freely 
to the peaceful trader. But it is to be feared that no 
matter what sort of peace is patched up, the Jowakis will 
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stick to the North-West frontier like an irritating blister, 
so longas the relations between Shere Ali, the ruler of 
Affghanistan, and the Indian Government are of an un- 
friendly character. The Viceroys of India have always 

layed off these savages against Shere Ali, by encourag- 
ing them to assert their independence. He, however, 
has found out that he can also use them to annoy the 
English. Ever since the fatal oa mission, when it was 
blandly proposed to Shere Ali that, as a condition of 
keeping our verbal engagements with him, he should sub- 
ject his kingdom to British occupation, His Highness has 
been monstrously sulky. Whenever he gets into that 
state of mind it is a curious fact that the hill tribes on 
the North-Western frontier become troublesome. Can no 
steps be taken to utilise Shere Ali’s influence for the pur- 
pose of keeping these tribes in order? The worst fea- 
ture in the situation is that Lord Lytton seems to have 
no frontier policy beyond that of placing in the midst of 
our savage neighbours “a few cultured English gentle- 
men” as Political Residents. They, His Excellency 
opines, might so set forth in their lives the ‘“‘ sweetness 
and light” of civilisation that their edifying example 
would soon diffuse gentle manners amongst the barba- 
rians with whom they lived. But, as Shere Ali has 
asked—Who is to guarantee to Lord Lytton’s apostles 
of refinement permanent continuity of tissue in their 
throats? Till that question is answered, the Viceregal 
policy of culture must remain opeu to at least one fatal 
objection. 





On Thursday Congress re-assembled, and the Senate 
will forthwith proceed to discuss the Bland Silver Bill. As 
our readers are aware, the Bill has already been passed by 
more than a two-thirds majority in the House. It has 
passed through the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and there is a probability that it will pass through the 
Senate by a majority sufficient to ensure the President’s 
veto being over-ridden. We do not suppose that the 
friends of the ‘‘ debased dollar” gave a thought to what 
may be the effect of the new currency, if silver be re- 
monetised, on other countries. But we cannot help 
noting that the change will be distinctly beneficial to 
some, though not to all, British interests. It would come 
opportunely for British India, the financial embarrass- 
ments of which, with the consequent necessity of an 
increase in the salt-tax in certain Provinces, and the 
imposing of a license-tax, are due in part to the depre- 
ciation in the price of silver. The pressure will, in 
some respects, be advantageous to other countries. Long 
ago Ricardo contended that silver naturally forms a 
preferable currency to gold. “Silver,” he said, in 
words which now sound a little strange, “is much more 
steady in its value, in consequence of its demand and 
supply being more regular ; and as all foreign countries 
regulate the value of their money by the value of silver, 
there can be no doubt that, on the whole, silver is pre- 
ferable to gold as a standard, and should be permanently 
adopted for the purpose.” That is no longer true; the 
silver discoveries in Nevada have cut away one-half of 
the foundation of this argument, and recent legislation 
in Germany and France has cut away the other. But it 
is just possible that the Bland Bill will confer a subsi- 
diary advantage on some countries. The intended re- 
sumption of specie payments by the United States in 
gold in 1879, concurring with the drains of gold which 
the policy of Germany and Franvo necessitates, might 
have caused a scarcity of bullion, and consequently a 
commercial inconvenience. The Bland Measure may 
save Europe this mishap ; but it is needless to say that, 
in our view, it will be mischievous to the United States. 


We like to hear Sir Edmund Beckett teaching archi- 
tects to build churches and watch-makers to construct 
clocks, but we do not think that he is in bis clement in 
teaching the British workman to manage his own affairs. 
For some months back he has been giving expression, in 
a crude and irritating—if clear—way, to every prejudice 
and sophism which a merely purse-proud capitalist 
eould conceive; and he has just returned to the charge 


in a letter, the point of which is that trades unionists 
are in league to do as little work as le, and that 
only still harder times than these will bring them to 
their senses. Sir Edmund Beckett is indignant at the 
folly of unionists who do not “compete for employ- 
ment,” and their culpability in shirking work in pro- 
found disregard of the interests of the country. Sir 
Edmund Beckett prides himself on his contempt for 
rhetoric; but is not this at least very much like respect- 
able clap-trap ? Is it not simply a quiet assumption that 
the heavier commandments and more trying Christian 
duties are made for the be-lectured working man only, 
and that he is to be judged in all his actions by a code 
of morals which other classes need not pretend to 
obey? We should like to know how many would 
escape if pillorying in the newspapers awaited all who 
bought and sold, and thought mainly of themselves, their 
wives and families, instead of their country. Weshould 
be curious to learn how many members of that oldest 
and closest of trades unions, the Bar, of which Sir 
Edmund Beckett is a distinguished ornament, act in 
conformity with principles which, according to him, are 
the synonyms of good sense. Much mischief may be 
done, especially in these times, when trade is bad and 
may become worse, by flattering addresses to trades 
unionists. It is essential that all acts of intimidation 
should be put down with a strong hand, and that if 
found necessary the crimes of members of powerful 
organisations should be punished more sternly than 
those of private persons. But it is equally deplorable 
that a member of one trades union should indulge in a 
string of taunts against the members of all others, and 
should hold them up to execration as bad citizens, ignor- 


ing the principles of self-sacrifice and patriotism which | 


guide their betters. Dr. Johnson’s advice—“ Clear your 
mind of cant ’”’—is particularly worthy of consideration 
by those who hope to persuade unionists to eschew some 
common faults. 





The Masons’ Union are as fertile in surprises as Her 
Majesty’s Ministry. Their latest feat is the conversion 
of the German Ambassador—Count Miinster—to their 
own views of the present unhappy relations between 
building labour and capital! So, at least, say the news- 
papers. A deputation of German masons, backed by 
the moral support of their English brethren, informed 
His Excellency that they had been imported into this 
country under false pretences—a ‘Court Councillor” 
of His Majesty of Wurtemburg having unwittingly lent 
himself to the deception. The Germans say they be- 
lieved that, in the event of a breach of contract by the 
employers, they would be sent home again at the ex- 
pense of the German Ambassador or Consul. Why did 
they believe it? We may take it that the masters 
led them to believe nothing of the kind. Again, the 
masters’ right to cancel a contract in the event of 
scarcity of work, or of proved incompetence on the part 
of the workmen, cannot be called a hardship to the 
latter. For the right is expressly stated in the contract 
which the workmen signed before they left Germany. 
Why, again, should Count Miinster—according to the 
morning papers—have said that the present wage of 
English masons is not enough to live upon? They do 
live upon it. Moreover, it is stated on good authority 
that English workmen are filling up all the workshops 
at the old rate of pay, and that the importation of pro- 
vincial operatives still continues. Offers of fresh re- 
cruits from Germany have also been received by the 
Masters’ Association. His Excellency, therefore, has 


no time to lose if he means to warn his fellow-country- ' 


men at home. 





The ingenious Scots have hit upon a plan for cheap- 
ening the luxury of sound sanitary advice. Some of the 
leading noblemen and gentlemen, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, have been struck with the difficulty that 
at present pric ars the householder in obtaining skilled 
opinions upon periodical inspection of sanitary ap- 
pliances in their dwellings. For one thing it is = 
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tremely costly to fee experts, and then there is often 
suspicion that the cheap sanitary engineer is in league 
with patent-mongers, or opulent plumbers, whose in- 
fluence on his opinion is the reverse of wholesome. The 
only way of avoiding faithless counsellors is to consult 
a professional engineer of high scientific standing, whose 
fees are usually fixed at prohibitive rates. For want of 
avy means of getting advice of this sort, houses get 
into an insanitary condition ere the occupiers are aware 
of the fact. Perhaps it is not till death has stricken his 
family that the householder becomes conscious of the 
unwholesomeness of his dwelling. To meet such cases 
it is proposed by some of the most distinguished citizens 
of-Kdinburgh to apply the co-operative principle to 
scientific sanitary inspection. They are attempting to 
organise an Association, the annual subscription to 
which will be one guinea, for the purpose of securing to 
its members free of charge that skilled sanitary super- 
vision and advice which could only be got at enormous 
cost through individual action. The Association is to 
secure the exclusive services of one or more well edu- 
cated young engineers, who, acting under the sober 
control of a consulting engineer of high standing, will, 
when required, inspect and report upon the dwellings of 
members, giving estimates as to the cost of any 
alterations that may be deemed advisable. Their re- 
commendations must be limited to strictly indispensable 
points, and no officer of the Association # to hold any 
pecuniary interest in any patent or manufacture. The 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh has taken such a warm interest in this novel 
scheme that he has offered for the first year to give the 
Association his gratuitous services. Another feature of 
the scheme is that each member, on payment of a 
trifling fee, may secure the services of the officials for 
any charitable society whose work in individual cases 
might be aided by them, or for any person in whom 
they are interested, who, though deserving, is too poor 
to obtain for himself good sanitary advice. This Asso- 
ciation involves the novel application of a very old prin- 
ciple. It simply does for the sanitation of the houses of 
the middle classes what the medical club and sick 
society does for the personal sanitation of the artisan, 
who, if he were to act individually, could not afford to 
purchase the best medical advice. There is no reason 
why so sensible and beneficent an idea should not be 
successfully carried out in practice. 





A couple of cases are at present in course of investi- 
gation, the one at Bow Street and the other at the Bir- 
mingham Police Court, which show strongly the 
necessity that exists for a Public Prosecutor. in the 
latter case the defendant is, rightly or wrongly, charged 
with inserting advertisements, dated from a fictitious 
place of business at Birmingham, and offering the public 
a magnificent ‘‘ Christmas hamper” of wine and spirits 
for either 11. or 21., according to its size and the quality 
of its contents. It is alleged that orders for “ Christmas 
hampers,” accompanied by cheques and remittances, 
came in to a large amount, but that no hampers were 
sent out, nor were even any preparations made for their 
despatch. In the Bow Street case a man called De Lara is 
accused of swindling young women by pretending to find 
them employment in flower-painting and fancy-work, and 
so obtaining from them “ deposit fees ’’ which were never 
returned, and actual work which was never paid for. 
In this case, which is being conducted by the Treasury, 
the ladies who state that they have been thus victimised 
have refused to prosecute, and are naturally very reluc- 
tant even to give evidence. Ilrands of this kind are 
only to be compared to those perpetrated by sham loan 
offices, and are the most cruel of all, because of the help- 
lessness of the victim. Under an organised system of 

ublic prosecution, organised roguery of this sort would 
me too dangerous to be profitably attempted. As 
things are, the rogues rely on the chance that their 
victims will submit to any loss rather than face the 
publicity of a prosecution. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR. 


On Thursday next Parliament is to meet, and yet up 
to the time at which we write neither we nor the public 
at large have any definite information as to what policy 
Her Majesty's Ministers intend to submit to the ap- 
proval of the Legislature, or whether they have even any 
policy to propose. Under all circumstances it seems to 
us far better that the country should be informed before- 
hand of any measures of Imperial interest upon which 
its opinion is about to be demanded. In the present 
instance, however, some allowance must fairly be made 
for the difficulties of a Government distracted by in- 
ternal divisions, and committed to certain principles of 
action which it has neither the courage to execute nor 
the resolution to abandon. If, as now seems probable, 
an armistice between Turkey and Russia should be 
concluded before the opening of Parliament, it is 
not easy to see upon what grounds the Ministry will 
justify the sudden convocation of the Legislatare. 
While the terms of peace are being discussed we 
cannot, even if we were so disposed, exchange our atti- 
tude of neutrality for one of intervention; and we 
believe the wisest, if not the most prudent, course for the 
Government to adopt would be to declare that, pending 
the progress of the negotiations now about to commence, 
it had nothing to add to its previous declarations. So 
simple, however, and commonplace a course is certain 
not to commend itself to Lord Beaconsfield’s approval, 
and we may safely assume that some declaration will be 
made which, however ambiguous in form or confused in 
diction, will still assert the necessity of defending the 
interests of Great Britain against certain potential if 
not hypothetical dangers. Asan abstract principle no 
party in Parliament can object to an assertion of the 
truism that, if needs be, England must protect her 
vital interests at the point of the sword. The danger is 
lest this declaration, given at such a time and under 
such circumstances, should be accompanied by any act 
or proposal bearing the character of intervention. 
Upon the information at present accessible to the public 
we have the strongest conviction as to the inexpediency 
and injustice of our entering on a war with Russia 
for the defence of Turkey. Still we, in common with 
the vast majority of our countrymen, are prepared to 
give a fair and impartial hearing to any arguments 
which may serve to show that English interests, worthy 
to be defended by the armed force of the country, are in 
danger of imperilment. If, for instance, the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with a current report, should 
demand a loan for the purpose of placing our army and 
navy on a war footing in case of necessity, we do not 
hold that such a request can be, or ought to be, refused 
at once without a hearing. But Parliament and the 
country, as represented by the House of Commons, have 
a right to insist on knowing, before any such grant is 
put to the vote, with what precise object the money is 
demanded, under what conditions it is to be used, and 
for the falfilment of what policy it is to be employed. 
We are resolved, if possible, not to goto war. But we 
are still more resolved that, if we do go to war, it shall 
be with our eyes open, and with a full knowledge of 
what are the object and aims for which we are 
called to enter on a most unwelcome and arduous 
contest. 

At the present crisis, then, it is all-important that the 
real nature of the issue before the country should be 
clearly understood. Reduced to its simplest form, the 
question England has now to consider is whether it is 
worth her while to abandon her attitude of neutrality 
for a policy of active intervention, which may not im- 
probably eventuate in war. In order to find an answer 
to this question, the first step is to put aside all irrele- 
vant topics. Yet, in almost all the arguments we see 
adduced on behalf of either war or peace, the main 
point at issue is invariably postponed in favour of con- 
siderations which, even if they have any bearing at all 
upon the matter in dispute, are, at the utmost, of 
secondary and collateral import. It may be worth 
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while to specify some of the considerations which, in 
our judgment, may safely be left out of court. The re- 
spective merits or demerits of the two combatants have 
no practical influence upon the question whether we 
are to remain at peace. We are not going to war with 
Russia because we distrust her professions of philan- 
thropy ; because we question the moral superiority of 
the Raskern Christians to their Moslem neighbours ; or 
because we hold that Muscovite oppression in Poland is 
more heinous in its character than Turkish cruelty in 
Bulgaria. We may go further, and say that our view 
as to the motives and causes which have led to the war 
now raging in the Fast can have but little in- 
fluence on the course of conduct we ought, as a 
nation, to adopt. If we go to war at all it will not be 
with the object of either redressing the wrongs of the 
Bulgarians, or vindicating the rights of the Turks. And 
this being the case, the relative justice or injustice of the 
two causes for which the belligerents are contending 
has little or nothing to do with the question we have to 
determine. 

Again, it is very easy to attach an exaggerated im- 
portance to the controversy as to whether aggrandise- 
ment of Russia does, or does not, constitute a source of 
danger to England as an Eastern Power. For argu- 
mentative purposes, the controversy possesses the ex- 
ceptional advantage that the disputants, as a rule, know 
little or nothing about the subject-matter under discus- 
sion, and that assertions on one side or the other cannot 
be removed beyond the domain of hypothesis. In so far 
as a dispassionate view can be taken, it would seem that 
the alarms of those who assert that our Indian Empire 
is directly threatened by the advance of Russia, and the 
assurances of those who declare that we have nothing to 
fear from the progress of Russia southwards, are equally 
baseless. Common experience would appear to prove 
that the presence of a great European Power in the 
proximity of our Indian possessions cannot but weaken 
our hold upon the remote territories in which we have 
hitherto been practically the sole representatives of 
the dominant Western races. Common sense, however, 
shows even more clearly that the time is still remote at 
which Russia can exercise any practical influence on 
our Indian dominions. Under these circumstances, any 
view that we may take as to the ultimate destiny of 
Russia and England cannot decide the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of immediate action. In practical politics we 
can only deal with the near present. The remote future 
must be left to take care of itself. Even if it could be 
proved that, at some uncertain period, we shall have to 
contend with Russia for the dominion of India, such 
proof would form but one, and by no means the principal, 
item in the consideration whether it was wise for us to 
enter at present on a war with Russia in Europe. Ina 
similar way there seems to prevail a very general con- 
fusion as to the extent to which our national action 
ought to be influenced by our treaty obligations. Upon 
this point we are not in the least disposed to coincide 
with that school of statesmanship which ignores the 
gravity of international compacts. If it can be shown 
that England is solemnly pledged by her plighted word 
to uphold the integrity of the Ottoman Empire even at 
the cost of war, we fail to see how anything but impera- 
tive necessity could release us from our obligation. 
This view, however, has never as yet been formally 
espoused by any influential party in England, 
and it has been distinctly repudiated by the 
language, and still more by the action, of Her 
Majesty’s Government. If we are morally bound to go 
to war in case the Russians cross the Balkans, we were 
bound to fight by an equally solemn obligation when 
they crossed the Danube. There appears, however, to 
be a confused impression that, though our treaty obli- 
gations towards Turkey do not oblige us to go the length 
of actually taking up arms in her defence, they compel 
us to do something or other for her protection. In our 
judgment, this view is utterly erroneous. We have either 
no option except to go to war under pain of repudiating 
our plighted word, or we are at full liberty to remain 
at peace without breach of faith. From this alternative 


there is no escape. And, therefore, as we have already 
decided by deeds, as well as words, that we are not 
bound to go to war, it follows that, in determining 
whether we elect to maintain or abandon our position of 
neutrality, we have no occasion to shape our action in 
deference to treaty obligations. 

Thus, the question now before us narrows itself into 
the comparatively simple one, whether any possible gain 
we can hope to obtain from fighting is at all commen- 
surate to the certain cost and the potential risk which 
war must entail. It may, of course, be said that we 
are arguing against an imaginary danger, as the 
Government has not yet intimated any intention of 
going to war in defence of Turkey. But unless 
the nation has been wilfully subjected to an un- 
necessary and unjustifiable alarm, it is obvious that 
Parliament is to be called upon to sanction measures 
which may place the country under the alternative of 
either upholding its policy by war, or submitting to 
national humiliation. England cannot afford to make 
a demonstration she is not prepared to support by arms. 
Before, therefore, we resolve to make a demonstration, 
we must face the possibility of such a step compelling 
us to resort to war. According to a common report, 
the scheme which at present finds most favour with the 
Government is that of the occupation of Gallipoli by an 
armed force. As the first step in a war with Russia 
such an occupation would be intelligible enough; but, 
taken by itself as an isolated act it can produce no 
material effect upon the course of the war, while it may 
easily involve us in the gravest complications. The 
presence of a British fleet at the Dardanelles will not 
hinder the advance of Russia upon the Bosphorus, nor 
would it deter Turkey from making peace with Russia 
upon terms which might prove injurious to British 
interests. The despatch of a British force to Gallipoli 
with or without the consent of the Turkish Government 
must inevitably expose us to the risk of a war with 
Russia, and as yet no proof is forthcoming either that 
such a war is necessary, or that it would be tolerated by 
the country at large. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


“Died at Rome, King of Italy,” such would be the 
most fitting epitaph on the monarch whose body now 
lies in state within the walls of the Quirinal. In the 
title and the site is epitomised the story of Victor 
Emmanuel’s career. It was for this he lived; by this 
that his name will be remembered in the times to come. 
Few men had less of the romantic element in their cha- 
racter; and yet in the dead King is embodied the romance 
of Italy. When you think of all the names with which 
the great historic tablet that bears the heading of Rome 
is scored and covered, it is no small thing to have done 
what Victor Emmanuel did—to have added one more to 
the list of those whose memory must live with that of the 
Eternal City. Thirty years is but the lifetime of a gene- 
ration ; but yetthree decades have not comeand gone since 
the King of Italy took his first step Rome-wards. As the 
Piedmontese troops were retiring defeated after Novara— 
so the story rans—the then Duke of Savoy turned round 
as he left the battle-field, waved his sword towards the 
Austrian regiments following in hot pursuit, and shouted 
witha fierce oath, ‘ Mal’Italia sara.”” The story doubtless 


belongs to the domain of historic legend, but it serves | 


well to mark the entry on the world’s stage of the 
Prince who was to die king at Rome. To recall the 
stages of his progress to the throne of Italy is to re- 
write the history of our day; to record the names of 
those with whom his life’s orbit brought him into con- 
junction or opposition is to call over the muster-roll of 
the men who, in our time, have left the world other 
than they found it. In the drama of his life, it rarely, 
if ever, fell to him to play the leading part. In the 
world’s play, of which Italy was the scene, actor after 
actor drew the attention of mankind from the titular 
hero of the piece; but one after another these actors 
passed away, and he still remained in possession of the 
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stage, and in his fortunes the interest centred. At one 
time men thought of Victor Emmanuel chiefly as the king 
to whom Cavour was Minister, for whom that great 
brain and subtle intellect toiled and planned and plotted ; 
at another, he was in the mouths of men as the 
ally and fellow-soldier of the Third Napoleon, as 
the second personage in that war for an idea which 
stands out as the one brightest spot in the annals of 
the Second Empire. Then for a time Garibaldi fills the 
scene; and it isas the Lieutenant of the Hero of Marsala 
that Victor Emmanuel enters upon the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Later on, it is as the ally of Prussia that 
the King of Italy sees Custozza redeemed by Sadowa, and 
the defeat of Sissa followed by the cession of Venice. 
And iast of all, it is by the aid of Bismarck and of 
Moltke thatthe gates of Rome are thrown open to him, 
and that the dream of Italy is fulfilled in the person of 
the Ré Eletto. 

To achieve this end, to enable Victor Emmanuel to 
die as the crowned King of Italy, many lofty natures, 
high intelligences, and bold hearts have spent them- 
selves, some willingly, others reluctantly, but all with 
one common end and purpose. Mazzini and Manin, 
Gioberti and Pellico, Rattazzi and D’Azeglio, Bixio 
and La Marmora, Rossi and Farini, were but a few of 
those who built up the Italy of to-day—of every man 
who has laboured in the work of Italian independence, 
it may be said with truth that but for what they did 
and suffered Italy could not have been. But in his turn, 
Victor Emmanuel might justly allege that but for him 
their labours would have been in vain. He owed much, 
doubtless, to the force of circumstances; even more, 
perhaps, to the accident of his birth. Italy, one can see 
now, could not well have been united otherwise than 
under the House of Savoy. Piedmont was too powerful 
to be absorbed by any State in the Peninsula, and there- 
fore, if Italy was to be one, it could only be by Pied- 
mont’s annexing the other provinces of the kingdom. 
Yet all the advantages of his position could have 
availed Victor Emmanuel nothing if he himself had not 
belonged to the type of men who can grasp and hold. 
To die King of Italy was the purpose on which his 
heart was set; and with the fulfilment of that purpose 
neither love of self nor regard for others, neither fear 
of danger nor dread of death, were allowed to interfere. 
Time after time threats of foreign intervention, intrigues 
within his own household, political agitation, plots, cabals, 
conspiracies, influences both spiritual and material, were 
brought to bear in order to coerce or persuade the King 
into abandoning or suspending the attainment of his 
life-object. But persuasion and coercion alike proved 
powerless against that iron will. Je suis mon astre was 
the motto of his race; and Victor Emmanuel followed 
the star which led to Rome with a sort of brute tenacity 
of purpose. Moreover, though not himself a man of 
any high or wide intelligence, he had the power to 
understand a policy and act upon it. A soldier, with all 
the instincts of an autocrat, he had the wit to perceive 
that if Italy was to be united under his kingship, this 
could only be under a Constitutional Monarchy, over 
which he would be called to reign by the free choice of 
a free people. And seeing this he never wavered, from 
first to last, in his loyalty to the principles of parlia- 
mentary government. At Turin, at Florence, and 
at Rome alike, he adhered unflinchingly to the maxim 
truth of which Cavour had impressed upon him—that 
the King must govern on the advice of a Ministry 
responsible to Parliament. It is possible that a sense 
of his own interest had a greater share than a 
rigid respect for his plighted word in the fidelity with 
which, not only in the letter but in the spirit, he kept 
the oath he swore to the Constitution. Still, be the 
cause what it may, he was true to his royal word in every 
act of his public life, and the faith that his people learned 
to have in his firmness of resolution and loyalty of pur- 
pose alone rendered possible the consolidation if not 
the creation of his kingdom. Of the epithets which 
the popular judgment of their own time has at- 
tached to the names of kings, few are so well de- 
served a8 that conferred upon Victor Emmanuel. To 


have been yclept the Galantuomo by a le little 
rone to baleen in the honesty of bin Hie a0 the 
“—. or lightest glory of the career that has just been 
ended. 

“As a soldier and brave I pass to God through 
the sleep of death.’”’ So runs the dying speech of 
Marguerite’s brother in Faust ; and if Victor Emmanuel 
could have worded his own thoughts, he too, as he lay on 
his death-bed, would, we fancy, have framed some such 
apologia pro vité sud. Itis difficult to say much else of 
him than that he had a soldier’s virtues and more than 
a soldier’s courage. His faults and failings were not 
those of the people over whom he ruled, and were 

rhaps more hardly judged on that account. The 

arsh, guttural accents of the mountain patois in which 
Victor Emmanuel loved best to speak are not more unlike 
the pure Tuscan in a Roman mouth than the coarse 
animal nature of the King of Italy was to that which, 
for good or bad, is regarded as typical of the dwellers 
within the land of the cypress and myrtle. In his tastes, 
his habits, his sports, and his passions, the King be- 
longed to a harder, colder, and coarser race than that 
which has succeeded to the inheritance of the Casars. 
In one respect, however, Victor Emmannel was a true 
Italian, and that was in the sentiment, half-irreverent, 
half-superstitious, with which he regarded the Church 
of Rome. Nobody can care less than an ordinary Italian 
abont theological matters ; nobody can speak with more 

contemptuous irreverence of priests and priestcraft ; and 

yet nobody can entertain a more deep-rooted conviction 

that it is well to make peace with the Church at the 

last. This sort of superstition was ingrained in the 

King’s nature; and during the rare intervals when 

his busy?life was not occupied with publi¢ cares or 

private pleasures, he was subject to spasms of remorse 

and depression on account of his feud with the Holy 

See. As a prince of the House of Savoy, he had an 

instinctive feeling that it was his duty to uphold the 
Church, while towards the Pope himself he had a 
sentiment of almost personal affection. Thus it was: 
often predicted by those most in his confidence, that 
Victor Emmanuel would end by making his peace with 
the Papacy whenever the prospect of death was brought 
home to him. The prediction would donbtless have 
been fulfilled if such peace could have been obtained at 
any price short of the sacrifice of his life’s dream. But 
to die as he had lived, King of Italy, for that Victor 
Emmanuel was prepared to face all perils here and 
hereafter ; and even in the hour of death the master-. 
passion, reigned supreme. If it be true that the aged 
Pontiff bent from his own sick-bed a message of farewell 
greeting to the excommunicated King, nothing could 
have probably assuaged so much the bitterness of death. 

But to sue for forgiveness, or to do aught which might 
throw doubt on the title of his son to the throne of 
Italy, would have been a violation of his soldier’s code 
of honour. So, as he lived, Victor Emmanuel has died, 

last Duke of Savoy, first King of Italy. Let him rest 
in peace. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


The French Assembly has met once more, and the 
serious work of the Session has now commenced in 
earnest. During the few days that elapsed between the 
appointment of the Dufaure Ministry and the adjourn- 
ment for the holidays, the Majority were too justly 
elated with their triumph over the Marshal to give 
much heed to those aspects of the settlement arrived at 
likely to diminish the satisfaction with which the 
victory of the Constitutional party was regarded at the 
outset. The course of the next few weeks must decide 
how far the experiment initiated in December last 
can be carried through permanently. We see es 
reason to hope and believe that the attempt to establis 
popular self-government in France may be ultimately 
successful. Yet it is idle to overlook the fact that this 
success is by no means assured. The mode in which the 
Ministerial crisis was brought to a close is so much in 
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accordance with English ideas and theories of govern- 
ment, that we are apt to assign to it a more definite and 
complete character than it really We do not 
underrate the significance of the great principle indi- 
cated by the overthrow of the De Broglie and Rochebouet 
Ministries, that is, the right of France, as represented 
by the Assembly, to choose her own Ministers. All we 
wish to point out is that the mode in which this principle 
was vindicated was, after all, of the nature of a com- 
promise. The ultimate causes of the Marshal’s abandon- 
ment of his position must be assigned to far more potent 
influences than those which regulate division lists. But 
the immediate cause of the Republican triamph was the 
defection of the Orleanist Senators. What brought 
matters to a climax was the refusal of the Right Centre 
in the Senate to vote in favour of a second dissolution ; 
and the result of the line of action adopted by the 
partisans of the Monarchy of July was to secure them a 
preponderance in the Cabinet out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic strength in the Assembly. It is the 
fashion to say that the Orleanist party is de- 
fanct. The statement is only true in a limited 
sense. Ever since the Princes of the House of 
Orleans agreed to recognise the superior claim 
of the Comte de Chambord to the reversion of 
the French Monarchy, any idea of replacing the 
Comte de Paris upon the throne during the life- 
time of his cousin has had necessarily to be 
abandoned. But the party attached to the cause 
of Constitutional Monarchy, as represented by the 
younger branch of the House of Bourbon, remains 
socially as powerful as ever. It is from the ranks of 
this party that the Dufaure Ministry has, practically 
speaking, been composed ; and it is a mere perversion 
of language to assert that the Republicans, by whom 
the po 7 the Marshal was defeated, are represented 
by the Ministry which the President accepted as the 
acknowledgment of his defeat. 

All analogies between English and French politics 
are liable to be misunderstood, but we may fairly say 
that the position in France is not altogether dissimilar 
from one which would occur in our own country if a 
reactionary Government, defeated by a majority of which 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Cowen were the representa- 
tive men, was succeeded by a Cabinet of which Mr. 
fiowe and Mr. Goschen were the leading members. 
Happily for us, party divisions in England have 
little or no resemblance to those existing across the 
Channel, Still the hypothetical case we have indi- 
cated may enable us to appreciate, to some extent, the 
sentiments with which the present Ministry is viewed 
by the Republicans to whom it owes its existence. 
As a matter of fact, M. Dufaure, M. Waddington, M. 
Léon Say, and their colleagues, hold office at this moment, 
not because they represent the free choice of the 
Assembly, but because they personify the only shade of 
Republicanism which the President, at the time of their 
nomination, could be induced to tolerate. The risk of a 
coup d@’état was so formidable in the latter days of last 
year that the Republican party was only too glad to 
accept a Ministry more or less distinctly imbued with 
Republican ideas, But it does not necessarily follow 
that the existing Cabinet will retain the confidence of 
the majority after it has fulfilled the protest to effect 
which was the reason of its existence. At the preseat 
moment the all-important question in France is neces- 
sarily one of persons rather than principles. Daring 
the course of the present Session no great measure or 
reform is likely to be brought before the Assembly on 
which public opinion is seriously divided. The vital 
peimt at issue is whether the country is to be ad- 
ministered in accordance with Republican ideas, and 
by the agency of Republican officials. We are 
so much accustomed to having our internal affairs 
administered without regard to party politics that we 
are prone to under-estimate the importance attached by 
French politicians to the control of the Administration. 
If, however, the social and political conditions of France 
are once realised, it is idle to suppose that the Re- 
publicans will remain satisfied unless the Government 


elects to administerthe affairs of the country in accordance 
with the wishes and even with the prejudices of the 
dominant party. On the other hand, it is not easy to 
see how the Dufaure Ministry can satisfy their sup- 

ters in the Assembly without incurring the disappro- 

ion of the Marshal. It may be urged with truth 
that the personal opposition of the President is no 
longer formidable. After having surrendered so much 
for the sake of retaining office, it is difficult to suppose 
that there is any point at which the Duke of Magenta 
will make a final stand. At the same time, the satisfaction 
to the Conservative feeling of France afforded by the 
presence of the Marshal at the head of affairs is of im- 
mense importance to the Republicans ; and therefore, if 
the Left are well advised, they will put up with a very 
partial recognition of their claims sooner than run the 
risk of another collision between the Assembly and the 
President. 

Thus, in so far as can be judged from a foreign stand- 
point, the prospects of the essai loyal of the Republic, 
now being really made for the first time in France, 
depend mainly upon the forbearance of the Republi- 
cans. There is little likelihood, after their defeat of 
last year, of any organised opposition on the part 
of the Monarchists. For the moment, indeed, the 
obvious policy of the Right is to avoid any political 
demonstration which might identify the cause of the 
Ministry with that of the Republic, and thus to secure 
full scope for the action of the disintegrating forces 
which tend to produce division in the ranks of the 
dominant party. Up to the present time, the Left, 
under M. Gambetta’s leadership, has shown so much 
self-restraint that it is reasonable to haqpe they will 
content themselves with the substantial success they 
have already gained, without endeavouring to carry 
out their triumph to its logical result. It is only 
just, however, to admit that by so doing they 
will forfeit not only the advantages of office, but 
must submit to the postponement of theories of 
government to which they attach an extreme, and, as 
Englishmen are disposed to think, an exaggerated im- 
portance. However revolutionary the principles of M. 
Dufaure and M. Waddington may be considered by the 
Monarchists, their views are regarded as reactionary by 
the great majority of the French Republicans. As 
experience has taught the majority of the Chamber 
their own power, the temptation to exercise this power 
in order to secure the control of the administration 
being entrusted to men of their own way of thinking is 
one which will prove hard to resist. On the other hand, 
there are many powerful considerations which tell in 
favour of acquiescence in the existence of a Ministry of 
Compromise. The recollection of the Commune still 
weighs, however unjustly, against the Republicans. 
And any step which might confer a revolutionary 
character on the Government would excite a panic 
throughout France which might prove fatal to the 
permanence of the Republic. The French nation, we 
see every cause to believe, are willing to give the Re- 
public a fair and favourable trial. The one thing requisite 
to overcome the apprehensions with which Republican 
institutions are still regarded, even by those classes of 
Frenchmen who have no sympathy for either Empire or 
Monarchy, is a practical proof that the régime of a 
Republic is not inconsistent with public tranquillity and 
respect for law and order. No better evidence to this 
effect could be afforded than by the continuance in office 
—with the sanction of a Republican Chamber—of a 
Ministry in which Conservative ideas are so strongly 
represented as in that presided over by M. Dufaure. If 
the compromise personified by the present Administra- 
tion can be carried out till the end of the Septennate in 
1880, the Republic will have taken too firm root in 
France to be overthrown without a civil war. Time is 
now on the side of the Republic. M. Gambetta is 
doubtless aware of this fact, and will, we may expect, 
exert his great influence in support of the Administra- 
tion. But it is too early as yet to assume his success as 
certain; and for the ent, at any rate, the most 
formidable attack which the Ministry is likely to en- 
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counter may be expected to come from the side, 
not of its avowed opponents, but of its nominal sup- 
porters. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


It is an odd fact that the least bellicose member of 
the Cabinet is the only Minister at present confronted 
with a momentous, as distinguished from a mythical, 
danger to “ British interests.” Lord Carnarvon, as 
everybody knows, has been bitterly assailed because he 
is supposed to sympathise with that “ Peace Party” in 
the country who, we are told, care nothing for the 
“integrity of the British Empire,” because they have 
no stomach for fighting in support of Turkish misrule. 
Tested by his behaviour when brought face to face with 
genuine peril, the “ Peace Party,” as they are derisively 
called, need not be ashamed of their ministerial repre- 
sentative. He has not bragged, it is true, of England’s 
ability to endure more than three campaigns in South 
Africa. It must be admitted that he has not even 
blustered like another Bobadil about England’s capacity 
to beard, single-handed, the Powers and Principalities of 
the world if banded against her. He has simply waited 
in vigilant silence till a tangible English interest was 
threatened—till a real menace was thrust forth against the 
integrity of the Queen’s dominions. Then he has quietly 
acted like a bold self-confident and self-restrained 
English gentleman, and left the shrieking and cackling 
to be done by “the patricians in a panic,” than whom, 
according to the noble author of ‘ Coningsby,’ humanity 
can exhibit no objects more deserving of Samaritan 
treatment and tender compassion. It was but a week 
ago that the Secretary for the Colonies had the convic- 
tion forced on him that there was reason in South Africa 
to dread another Caffre outbreak. To-day the last 
detachment of British troops told off for service at the 
Cape is being shipped for Algoa Bay. Thus it would 
appear that whenever menace ceased to be a matter of 
mystery, and peril ceased to be problematical, the 
Minister of the Peace Party was as prompt to take 
steps in defence of those British interests that were 
threatened as the most militant fire-eater could possibly 
desire. May it not be that masculine energy, clear- 
sighted directness of aim, and coolheadedness in danger, 
do not necessarily accompany undisciplined emotions of 
terror, or even the fantastic fancy that can conjure up 
“patriotism ”’ from no more fruitful soil than that sown 
with the dead seeds of Old World international jealousies 
and rancours. 

Admitting, however, what no common-sense critic will 
deny, that it is possible for a pacific statesman to be also 
high-spirited and patriotic, it may be that many may 
feel doubtful about the wisdom of Lord Carnarvon’s 
policy of energy. Have we not been over and over 
again assured by eminent local authorities at the Cape 
that there was no danger there with which they could 
not themselves easily cope? It not unfrequently 
happens, however, that the opinion ef the “ man in the 
country”? concerning a British colony is much less 
trustworthy than that of the “man in the street.” 
This is a cnrious case in point. The “men in the 
country ” were almost indignant at the mere suggestion 
that the colonial resources were inadequate to deal with 
“a little Caffre war.” But now that Imperial assistance 
is being sent to them, it is clear either that local pre- 
vision must have been at fault, or that the Home 
authorities have become unduly alarmed. A brief survey 
of the facts of the case shows which of the alter- 
natives is the more probable. The disturbance on the 
Transkei frontier, about which we have heard so 
much lately, originated with the Galeka Caffres, 
who have been at peace with the white men 
for more than twenty years. In 1850 the Cape colo- 
nists had pushed their frontiers so far to the east that 
they had crowded the Galekas into a belt of land be- 
tween the River Kei and Natal. These savages rose 
against the encroaching colony, and found allies amon 
the native tribes on the British border. In the war 
ensued they were beaten, and the ordinary penalty of 


defeat was aggravated by a dreadful famine that sub- 
sequently decimated their nation, and depopulated not 
only a great part of their territory, but that on 
ene A a nee Kaffraria dwelt. In this 
war the coloni ad been helped by the loyal Pingoes 
—a Helot race who had once Teed es subjection to the 
Galekas, but who in the war of 1834.5 had placed them- 
selves under British protection, thereby gaining freedom, 
and with freedom the peace that enabled them, by dint 
of industry, to become prosperous. They were allowed to 
share with the whites in the settlement of the depopu- 
lated lands of the Galekas, who were hustled into }, 
square miles of “ reservation,” situated on the coast be- 
tween the Rivers Kei and Bashee. As time went on, a new 
generation of the Galekas grew up who had forgotten 
because they had never learnt the sharp lesson taught 
them by the last war. All they knew was that they 
were cooped up in a corner of the country that was too 
small for their growing population; whilst over the 
river there were the broad fields that once belonged to 
their fathers, fattening the Fingoes, their fathers’ slaves. 
The pressure of over-population on a savage tribe lika 
this predisposes it to war. When that is the case, a 
pretext for fighting is easily found, and in the case in 
point some little quarrel at a wedding-feast sufficed to 
set the Galekas and the Fingoes by the ears. It was to 
no purpose that the Galekas were warned that to 
meddle with the Fingoes was to declare war on Great 
Britain. The veteran chief Kreli knew what that meant, 
but he could not resist the reckless pressure of his 
youthful “war party,” and so the colonists and the 
Caffres came to blows. The result is well enough 
known. The local forces, in spite of a good many 
hitches in organisation, succeeded in defeating the 
Galekas and in chasing their king, Kreli, away beyond - 
the Umata. Ere the war came to an end, a small sub- 
tribe, who had come over from the enemy expressing 
penitence, were allowed to cross the River Kei and squat 
in British territory, subject to rae of a fine for their 
share in the war. Such are the known facts, and as it 
must be apparent they indicate that the Galeka rising was 
suppressed, it may be asked, Why send out British troops 
to the scene of action now that the fighting is over? 
The truth is, the enemy is not yet thoroughly beaten, 
for the colonial authorities who put down the rising 
did not act with sufficient energy. They were lazy in 
following up their victory, and they dawdled and tem- 
porised with the enemy instead of forcing them to con- 
clude at once a satisfactory peace, and to surrender King 
Kreli, who was allowed to escape. The colonial au- 
thorities are suspected of having thus permitted the 
notion to go abroad that they were exhausted with 
the struggle, and led the natives to fancy that, if, 
instead one tribe rising against the English, all 
Caffredom had taken the field, the dominant race’ 
would have been driven into the sea. They did’ not 
even demand immediate payment from the party of. 
Galekas who had surrendered, and who had fe 
allowed to settle on the British side of the Kei. These’ ° 
astute individuals, seeing no penalty put upon their: 
kinsmen on the other side of the river who had held’. 
out to the last, and obstinately declined to give in till 
crushed by the superior military power of the colony, 
naturally objected to pay their fine when it was asked. 
Most of them fled to the land of the Gaikas, whose chief,’ 
Sandili, not only gave them shelter, but declined to sur- 
render them to British demands. They are now not 
only setting this tribe up against us, but they have been 
carrying on a rude guerilla predatory war of raids and 
forays at the colonists’ expense ever since. Then 
although this is a sufficiently grave condition of affairs, 
and one presenting the elements of a shoulder-to- 
shoulder rising on the part of the Caffres east of the: 
Cape, it is not all. There is an uglier complication to: 
be dealt with further east still on the Natal frontier,:* 
where Cetewayo, the Zulu king, who till now has been 
an ally ofthe Natal Government, is sulking in his tents. 
This potentate has invariably shown & disposi~ 
tion to the English, who have given him support 
against his enemies, the Boers of the , anid the 
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natives that were in alliance with them. It may be 
remembered that it was a dispute Cetewayo had with the 
Transvaal Republic that partly led to its annexation to 
the British Crown. The Boers and the Zulas both 
claimed a patch of debateable land, and it was the fear 
lest Cetewayo would seize the opportunity resented by 
the last native war conducted by the Boers for urging his 
claim by force, thereby lighting the conflagration of a war 
of races all over South Africa, that led the Colonial Office 
to annex the Transvaal. But Cetewayo seems to have 
fancied that the moment the Boer Republic was dissolved 
the land he claimed must be his beyond dispute. He does 
not seem to have thought that, when they took over the 
Republic, the British took over all its possessions, even its 
doubtfal ones. In spite of every warning, Cetewayo 
rsists in occupying this ‘‘ debateable land ”’ as if it were 
is own. He has an excellent army of 40,000 men at his 
back, and so he cannot be got to see that the proper course 
for him to adopt is to wait until the British Govern- 
ment have examined into the moot point of ownership 
of this territory he claims, and settled the question as 
to whether his title is or was better than that of the 
Boers. 

Common sense indicates that if there was any reality 
in our pretext for annexing the Transvaal territory we 
cannot permit a savage chief, however powerful, to 
seize whatever portion of it he may fancy, merely 
because he can put 40,000 formidable South African 
braves in the field. The English rule in South Africa 
must be just and firm. Whatever it yields to, it must 
never submit to armed pressure from native chiefs. To 
«lo so at any time would be simply to abdicate. To do 
so just now, when, all along the line from Natal to the 
western seaboard, nearly every Caffre tribe is being 
stirred up against our colonists by the fugitive Galekas, 
would add to the pain of abdication the horrors of a 
racial war of extermination. There need be no absurd 
threats flung out at the Zulu king—who usually, it 
may be remarked, is willing enough to listen to 
-reason. But it would do no harm if he were 
told firmly that, till his claim is adjudicated upon, 

-he must not, save at peril of war with England, 
occupy the lands in dispute, and that if he risks that 
peril and meets with defeat he will forfeit any right he 
may, for aught we know, now have, and which, if he 
could make it clear by peaceful means, England would 
be prompt to recognise. But to speak thus with 
authority to the master of 40,000 armed Caffres, one 
must be able to speak with troops within call. Hence, 
apart altogether from the disturbed state of the western 
frontier, this dispute with the boldest and most formid- 
able of all the Caffre princes in the east sufficiently 
justifies the despatch of reinforcements to Natal. Should 
they not be needed to bring King Cetewayo to reason, 
they will be near enough to help the Cape colonists in 
effectually checking the spread of hostility on their 
‘border. There are only two points regarding which 
Parliament, when it meets, may demand some explana- 
-tion. First, if it be true that it was owing to want of 
vigour on the part of the local authorities that the 
“Galeka raid was not properly punished, what steps are 
to be taken to relieve the British taxpayer from bearing 
the burden of colonial blundering? It is, of course, a 
self-evident proposition that it is not only much more 
clearly our duty, but much more to our interest, to 
defend a colony, than it is to defend from attack a 
foreign country like Belgium, and, if it be a place 
where the white race can flourish, to hold it at 
ail costs against all comers. But the cost of de- 
fence ought not to fall exclusively on the mother 
country: at least any portion of it that is traceable 
to causes for which the colonists themselves are solely 
zesponsible should not be charged against the Imperial 
taxpayer. Secondly, what policy is to be adopted in 
future to minimise the risk of these “little Cuaffre 


wars?” Annexation means adding several millions 
of a turbulent and unmanageab'e population to 
the South African Dominion, and till these regions 
ave @ little more fully populated by white men, snch a 
remedy ought to be regarded as a dernier ressort. Buta 


common ent amongst the colonies at the Cape, 
on the subject of disarming the native tribes and shut- 
ting out their supplies of arms and ammunition, would, 
be found both practical and practicable. If the 
Caffres were unable to buy weapons of precision they 
would cease to be a source of danger to South Africa. 
Nothing but inter-colonial jealousies apparently stands 
in the way of carrying out a policy all over South 
Africa which would effectually prevent the Caffre from 
buying arms. Surely the Imperial authority of the 
mother country might be fairly used to neutralise those 
local vanities that prevent a uniformly strict native 
policy being adopted at the Cape. After paying the 
piper we havea right to call the tune. England having 
to bear the cost of furnishing South Africa with military 
aid, is surely entitled to insist on her colonists carrying 
out measures which will in future obviate the peril that 
rendered that aid necessary. 


MR. FORSTER ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Forster had a more than usually difficult part to 
play when he touched, in his speech at Bradford, on the 
question of Disestablishment. The electors of Brad- 
ford are, almost to a man, in favour of the programme 
of the Liberation Society. Mr. Forster himself is not 
only one of the acknowledged leaders of the Liberal 
party, but he is also a Nonconformist. One of the main 
planks of the platform on which he was elected was 
Disestablishment, and in frankly avowing not only 
that he shall not at present vote for Disestablishment, 
but that he shall positively vote against it, he has, 
beyond all question, imperilled his seat. He is, however, 
one of those few statesmen who have the courage of 
their opinions. He took his own line upon the Educa- 
tion Bill, and he has now announced his intention to 
take his own line upon the issues raised by Mr. 
Miall and his colleagues. Nor is his point of view 
unintelligible. The only strange thing is that it 
should be held by a man himself a Nonconformist, 
and the representative of such a constituency as 
Bradford. Mr. Forster regards the Church, if we 
understand him rightly, not as a religious, but rather as 
a social institution. With its particular tenets he is in 
no way concerned. He differs from them, although he 
does not consider the points in difference vital or 
necessary to salvation. His view is that the organisa- 
tion of the Church is, upon the whole and under existing 
circumstances, a great engine for good. ‘In every 
parish,” he reminded his constituents, “‘there is now a 
clergyman. There is no place in England—no country 
pene , however secluded; no back slum in any city, 

owever squalid—in which there is not a minister of 
the Church—that is, a State servant—whose business it 
is to care for the highest good of every man, woman, 
and child in this parish and these streets. There is not 
a@ man or woman, however poor or degraded, who, when 
sick or sorrowful, or sore beset by the troubles of this 
life, has not a right to come to this parish clergyman, 
and to ask him, ‘What have you to tell me about 
that better life which is to come.’” Nor is this 
all; for Mr. Forster also sees, as everybody must see, 
that the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church will be a work of great difficulty, and he is 
afraid, if it is undertaken, that it will for a very 
long time stop the way of other reforms which are, 
in his judgment, more immediately necessary. No 
doubt the question of Disestablishment is not yet ripe 
for settlement. Several other matters have first to be 
considered. The franchise must be modified; there 
must be a large measure of redistribution ; and we might 
even say that the whole question of licencing is at this 
moment more pressing than that of the Church, and that 
the vested interests of beer constitute a more serious 
grievance than those of theology. The time, however, 
when Disestablishment will be a hustings question, and 
one upon which every election will turn, cannot be 


delayed for many years longer. Day by day Liberal. 


feeling on the subject—of which Mr. Miall’s Association 
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is by no means the acknowledged representative, or the 
truest exponent—is gaining ground. Nonconformists 
as a body are more or less unanimous. A considerable 
section within the Church itself is disposed, for its own 
purposes, to aid any measure which will free its members 
from what it calls “lay control.’’ Before ten years 
are over, if not indeed sooner, Disestablishment will have 
to be made a Government question, and will decide the 
fate of Ministries. 

This being so, it is interesting to consider Mr. 
Forster’s pleas in defence of his position. He is too old 
a public speaker not to have carefully selected the very 
best arguments that he could find. He appeared before 
his constituents in the position of a defendant justifying 
his conduct, and we may be sure that he passed over no 
possible point which the friends of the Establishment 
could use with advantage to themselves. He rests 
himself mainly on two propositions: the one, as we 
have said, that the Church is at this moment doing 
good work ; the other, that its disestablishment would be 
a task of almost insuperable difficulty. On neither 
point do we believe that either his own constituents, or 
the bulk of the Liberal party, will be disposed to agree 
with him. The idyllic sketch which he drew of the 
parochial system is, we are afraid, almost imaginary. 
The poor have, it is true, the “ right’ to apply to their 
parish clergyman for religious instruction and comfort, 
and are, indeed, regularly invited to come either to him 
or to “‘ some other discreet and learned minister of God’s 
Word,” and to “ open their grief.” Ideally, Mr. Forster's 
position is unassailable. As a matter of fact, however, 
the poor are not in the habit of applying to the parish 
clergyman, and begging him to “tell them what he can 
about the better life to come”; and were they so to come 
to him in any number, and to beset and pester him with 
such questions, the parish clergyman would, we venture 
to think, very soon send them about their business. He 
would tell them that they had better attend church on 
Sundays, and on weekdays do their duty, and he would 
certainly resist and resent any attempt to establish per- 
sonal relations between himself and each individual 
parishioner. Nor do we agree with Mr. Forster that it 
is at all desirable that such relations should exist. We 
have passed beyond the stage in which we need in 
every parish a “ teacher paid by the State ’’ to “ tell us 
about the life to come.”” We see at once what the plea 
is worth when we ask ourselves what a parish clergy- 
man would actually say if a costermonger, or a char- 
woman, or an itinerant tinker, or a cabdriver of dissolute 
habits, were to call on him early in the morning, and ask 
pathetically, “ What have you, as State-appointed teacher 
of theology in my parish, to tell me about the life 
to come?” The only answer possible under such cir- 
cumstances would be a laboured commonplace, which 
would bless neither the giver nor the taker, and would 
certainly leave the future condition of the applicant 
very much where it stood when he scraped his shoes on 
the mat as a preliminary to treading the carpets of the 
sacerdotal sanctum. If, on the other hand, the parish 
clergyman were to be in fact what Mr. Forster depicts 
him, the grievance at present felt by Nonconformists 
against the Establishment would be stronger than ever. 
The two chief claims which the Establishment has upon 
the respect of intelligent men are that, with some unfor- 
tunate exceptions, it is tolerant, and that it does not make 
a business of proselytising. Mr. Forster himself avows 
that if it were ever to come to pass that the clergy of 
the Established Church, or even the large majority of 
them, were to suppose that by reason of their office 
they were masters of men’s consciences, or had a 
right to thrust themselves between God and _ their 
fellow-men, he would do what he could to dismiss 
them from the service of their ‘country. “He 
would,” to use his own words, “as little sanction 
a sacerdotal State Church as he would the reunion 
of it with Romanism.” We confess ourselves unable 
to reconcile this admission with his chief argument 
against Disestablishment. The Church, if we may say 
so, is tolerated, and more than tolerated, esteemed, and 
to a very great oxtent beloved, simply because its 


ministers neglect what is theoretically their duty. The 
parish cle an isa sort of informal poor-law guar- 
dian. He distributes charity in various small shapes ; 
he is — to give advice to parents who have trouble- 
some children; he is a kiad-hearted man, who is con- 
sulted in little matters; and it is precisely because he 
does all this, and because, beyond conducting service and 
preaching sermons, he very much lets theology alone, 
that he is able to exercise the influence which he 
usually enjoys. Mr. Forster, however, while pleading 
for his retention as a State servant, on the ground that 
he is put in his parish to teach theological truth to 
every applicant, at the same time declares that were he 
to regard that theological truth as paramount, and to 
regard it as his duty to impress it upon his parishioners, 
Disestablishment would be inevitable. Surely there is 
no such via media as that which Mr. Forster imagines 
himself to be treading. Hither the parish clergyman 
is a State-appointed teacher of theology, whose daty it 
is to force certain opinions at any cost upon each and all 
of his parishioners, or else he is a parish officer with 
certain indefinite functions, somewhat like those of the 
‘“headman ”’ of a Hindoo village. If he is the former of 
these, he cannot be too soon abolished. In days when 
the Queen on crossing the Tweed becomes a Presby- 
terian, and on re-crussing it changes her faith, it is 
monstrous that State sanction, authority, and subsidy 
should be given to any one form of belief in preference 
to another. If, on the other hand, the functions of Mr. 
Forster’s parish clergyman are, to use a familiar phrase, 
‘purely parochial,” they would very well be exercised 
by a maire, or even by the v.ilage schoolmaster; nor is 
there any possible necessity for retaining for purposes 
so small so enormous an organisation as that of the 
Establishment. 

As for Mr. Forster’s fear that when the question of 
Disestablishment comes on, it will be found to involve 
serious difficulties, we confess that we do not’share his 
apprehensions. Difficulties, more or less, are involved 
in every great question, and the adjustment of the claims 
on the one side of the friends of the Church, and on the 
other of the extreme partisans of the Liberation Society, 
will no doubt involve a vast amount, not only of mere 
detail, but of reasonably debateable principles. It will 
be by no means easy to determine what endowments 
are to be secularised, and what retained by the Church; 
to what purposes the secularised moiety of Church pro- 
perty is to applied; what position the Disestablished 
Church is to take; and last, not least, what is to be the 
status of disestablished bishops. With all these mat- 
ters, however, Parliament will easily enough be able to 
deal, when the time arrives. Meantime, we quite agree 
with Mr. Forster that, although the time is near, it has 
not yet fully arrived. 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF INDIA. 


There is one of the recipients of the new Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India, gazetted on Friday the 
4th, whose right to any distinction Her Majesty is 
pleased to confer will be allowed most ungrudgingly. 
This is Her Highness Nawab Shahjihan, Begum of 
Bhopal, daughter and successor of the famous Sekun- 
der Begum. Everyone in England has heard, or onght 
to have heard, of the Begum of Bhopal, the most 
illustrious of female rulers, the woman who, out of her 
own energy and resource, restored good government to 
a disordered State, reforming the administration of the 
revenue, paying off the public debt, regulating the 
coinage, reorganising the police, and showing in all de- 
partments an administrative ability and persistence, a 
maturity of active statesmanship, of which it has gene- 
rally been supposed that her sex is incapable. All this 
Sekunder Begum accomplished on her own initiative, 
and when the Mutiny broke out in 1857 she showed 
equal good sense and loyalty in remaining true to the 
British Government, gave early intimation of the first 
signs she detected of what was coming, outwitted and 
put down an attempted mutiny among her own subjects, 
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afforded shelter to British officers who had been forced | distinction, that the primary 


to fly from the neighbouring State of Indur, and, as 
nas she felt aa pen internal disaffection, 
strained her resources to give aid to the British cause. 
For her eminent services in these trying times Sekunder 
received the highest grade of the Most Exalted 

Order of the Star of India. Her daughter Shahjihan 
has received the same distinction ; and if she possesses a 
tithe of the ability and loyal disposition cf her mother, 
there is no reason why she should not receive another, or 
even be covered with decorations from head to foot, if 
that is the most acceptable way of showing our gratitude. 
The English ladies who have been honoured with the 


new Order are hardly entitled to rank with the Begum 


in point of service to the Indian Government, but they 
also have a fair claim to form part of the dignity with 
which the Empress has been advised to surround her Im- 
perial Crown. The wives of Governors and even of Secre- 
taries of State, to whom the distinction is limited, have 
arduous duties as well as their husbands, and there 
ean be no objection to giving them a decoration, if they 
wish it, as a reward for their services. If, indeed, the 
distinction is made conditional upon the manner in 
which they discharge their duties, we can conceive the 
possibility of bickerings, intrigues, and heart-burnings, 
and the Prime Minister who has to adjudicate upon 
each lady’s claims as a hostess may find that a consider- 
able addition has been made to the burdens of his 
high office. But if the Order is conferred ex officio, and 
as a matter of course, it need occasion no difficulties. 
The precise form of the insignia has not yet been made 
public. If it is to be a ribbon, we presume that the 
ladies will be allowed to dye it, so as to bring it into 
harmony with their favourite colour. So far as the 
English bearers of the new decoration are concerned, 
its institution calls for no remark except such as might 
be suggested by the formation of a new order of tee- 
totallers. It might be looked upon simply as a phase 
of the same rapidly-spreading passion for decorations 
which used to be ridiculed vy our unostentatious 
fathers as a continental frivolity, but in our time has 
taken root among the lower grades of society, and, con- 
trary to the usual course of fashion, has now extended 
to the highest grades. People laughed a little at the 
Good Templars, and they may laugh a little at the 
Ladies of the Imperial Order of India, but the thing 
would go no farther if the order were confined to Eng- 
land. It is when we look to India, and the persons on 
whom the distinction is to be conferred there, that we 
begin to have misgivings as to the wisdom of the insti- 
tution. 

Decorations may be divided broadly into three classes. 
There are decorations which signify that the bearer 
belongs to a particular guild, association, or brother- 
hood. Such were the Red Cross of the Templars, and 
such are the gaudy sashes of their irreverent modern 
imitators, the Good Templars. Unless the Imperial 
Order of India is to be made a competitive distinction, 
it also may be put in this class as far as regards its 
English recipients. The badge will only signify that 
their husbands have held certain offices in the Indian 
Administration, A second kind of decoration is that 
which is given as a reward for personal merit. Such 
are the Legion of Honour, the Victoria Cross, and the 
medal of the Humane Society. It has long been an 
English habit to affect, if not to feel, a certain shame- 
facedness about the display of such decorations, our pride 
being that we do our duty without hope of reward ; and if 
the fashion of orders of merit should become as preva- 
lent here as in France, there is likely, for some time at 
least, to be a corresponding fashion of locking up the 
orders in private drawers. On the whole, perhaps, that 
is the most judicious and harmless way of disposing of 
them ; when ostentatiously displayed, they cause more 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness in those who do 
not possess them than satisfaction in those who do, 
so that their wearers are wise to be content with the 
private contemplation of them as the miser is of his 
cherished hoard. The third kind of decoration might 
be classified as a subdivision of the second, with this 


object in conferring it is 
not so much personal reward as political influence. All 
the most coveted orders—the Garter, the Golden Fleece, 
the Elephant, the Seraphim—belong to this class. 

were instituted with political objects, as marks of Royal 
favour, badges of special intimacy with the sovereigns 
who were heads of the various orders. They were sup- 
posed to be aids to the maintenance of Royal power, 
means of cementing the support of powerful nobles and 
the friendship of brother sovereigns. If we may compare 
great things with small, they had the same purpose 
to serve as prizes for good conduct in dames’ schools— 
the preservation of authority. 

Whether the great aristocratic Orders have been 
more successful in the furtherance of their primary 
object than jam tarts and gooseberries in a humbler 
sphere of government, we do not pretend to know. 
Human nature being pretty much the same at all ages 
and in all grades in the matter of invidious distinctions, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether they have done 
much good; it may be doubted, indeed, whether they 
have not worried and embroiled the governing power as 
much as they have assisted it, and created an amount of 
discontent more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
support which they secured. The experience of history 
has not shown that discipline can best be preserved by 
honorific distinctions. Even in the case of our own Garter, 
the bestowal of which has been modified with the gradual 
change in the Constitution, we doubt whether Prime 
Ministers, much as some of them may rejoice in the 
power of conferring such a decoration, would not con- 
fess that they would rather not have the gift at their 
disposal—that, as a matter of fact, in actual exercise it 
has alienated as much party support as it has con- 
ciliated. There isa good illustration of the influence 
of an Order at this moment in India. Curiously enough, 
the same copy of the Times which contained the an- 
nouncement of the Imperial Order of India contained 
a report of dangerous symptoms which had been ob- 
served in the behaviour of Scindhia, the ruler of Gwalior. 
Scindhia stood handsomely by us in the Indian Mutiny, 
and in recognition of his services his name appeared in 
the first list of Knights of the Star of India, the Order 
which was instituted in 1861 to afford an opportunity 
for distinguishing Her Majesty’s faithful supporters, 
and so perpetuating their zeal and energy in our 
cause. The decoration does not seem to have bound 
him to the British Government for ever. For some 
time his conduct has been suspicious, and one would 
have thought that such a circumstance would be taken 
into account when it was proposed to institute a new 
order, and introduce a new source of jealousy among 
the petty potentates of India. Our Governor-General 
has surely enough on his shoulders without being 
burdened with a new care. If the new distinction is 
valueless, there was no reason for instituting it. In 
proportion as it is valued it will tend to beget jealousy, 
and afford a handle to intrigue. At any rate, we should 
have thought that a better time might have been chosen 
for the promulgation of the new Order than the present, 
when intrigue is active at the native Courts, and the 
energies of the Administration are strained to avert the 
calamities of famine from the population. Vulgarising 
the English Crown is a small matter compared with 
creating a new danger for the Empire. 





CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


Trifling grievances often involve great principles, and 
the imprisonment of Mr. De Morgan, who is at present 
“languishing ” in Holloway Gaol, is not unlikely to bring 
once again into public notice the whole question of the 
authority of the Judges to commit to prison for what is 
known as contempt of court. We may say at once 
that, with Mr. De Morgan personally, we entertain no 
manner of sympathy. He is a noisy person, who is 


always obtruding himself upon public notice. He may 
or may not be sincere, but it is certain that his adv 
is more likely to injure than to benefit the cause, what- 
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ever it may be, to which it may please or snit him to 
attach himself. Of late he has made it bis duty to figure 
as champion of the people against all illegal enclosures, 
and has in this eapacity succeeded in securing for him- 
self the notoriety which, it is tobe presumed, he desires. 
Certain enclosures had, rightly or wrongly, been made 
at Selston of common Jands the manor of which vests 
in the Karl Spencer. Mr. De Morgan, with varions 
other self-constituted leaders of the people, convened a 
riotous assembly which, in the exercise of what it 
conceived to be its rights, and, as far as the merits 
of the matter are concerned, may really have been its 
rights, proceeded to pull down the fences that bad been 
erected. Recourse was hadon behalf of Lord Spencer and 
his representatives to the Court of Chancery, and by Mr. 
De Morgan’s consent an injunction was issued ordering 
him to abstain from any interference with the fences in 
question, and from all attempts to incite others to inter- 
fere with them. Mr. De Morgan, who was present in 
Court, gave his undertaking to abide by the terms of 
this injunction, and this undertaking he subsequently 
violated in the most outrageous manner. He went 
down to Selston again, convened a second meeting, 
and delivered himself of a violent harangue in the 
course of which he stated that he himself had given his 
undertaking to the Court of Chancery, and could con- 
sequently take no active part in the demolition of the 
fences, but that other people were not so bound, and 
that the sooner the fences were down the better. His 
oration, in short, was modelled on the classical example 
of the philanthropist who, seeing a pickpocket captured 
by an angry crowd, begged them upon no account to put 
him under the pump. His andience acted on his hint. 
They went away immediately, aud pulled down the 
fences, and for this breach of the undertaking which 
he had given, application was made to the Master 
of the Rolls to commit Mr. De Morgan for con- 
tempt. The facts, as we have stated them, were 
fully set out in affidavit. Mr. De Morgan himself 
filed no affidavit by way of answer, and did not 
even pay the Court the compliment of appearing before 
it. Sir George Jessel had but one course open to him. 
The undertaking of the defendant was upon the records 
of the Court. It was deposed upon affidavit, and not 
denied, that that undertaking had been deliberately 
violated. Accordiugly, a committal order was made, the 
tipstaff of the Court was entrusted with it, and Mr. De 
Morgan is now in prison, and will there in all proba- 
bility remain until he has apologised humbly to the 
Court, ‘paid all the costs incurred, and also paid the 
cost of the fences broken down at his instigation. 

From his cell in Holloway, Mr. De Morgan has written 
to his friends to complain that he finds prison life by no 
means comfortable. He thinks his cell small, and is of 
opinion that it ought to be better furnished. He dis- 
approves of the stone floor and the whitewashed walls. 
He wants something better than a three-legged stool 
upon which to sit, and speaks with scathing disgust of 
his cocoa-fibre bed and pillow. He also thinks that 
he ought to have a fire in his cell, and in various 
other respects he disapproves of the prison regula- 
tions. At the same time he is not despondent. He 
considers his imprisonment to be thoroughly illegal, and 
he is resolved to remain in Holloway Gaol for the re- 
mainder of his days rather than apologise or own him- 
self in the wrong. At the same time he thinks that his 
own is or ought to be made a test case. He has been 
committed, he points out, not for a definite but for an 
indefinite period, and he has not enjoyed the privilege 
of trial by jury. He thinks that if imprisonment. for 
contempt of court is to be allowed at all—as to which 
he entertains grave doubts—charges of contempt ought 
to be tried by a jury, a definite term of imprisonment 
ought to be inflicted, and there ought in every ease to 
be a right of appeal to a superior Court. No doubt 
there is much in the power of imprisonment for con- 
tempt that is anomalous. It is easy, of course, to 
understand historically how it first came to be 
claimed. In turbulent times it was necessary for a 
Judge, especially on circuit, to assert, maintain, and 
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oo the dignity of his Court, and, so far as appears 
rom all precedent, imprisonment for contempt was never 
inflicted except where the offender had outraged the Court 
by some overt denial of its authority. Contempt of this 
kind is now practically impossible. No powerful baron 
against whom a writ has been issued in Qneen’s 
Bench is likely when the case comes on to appear 


in Court with a body of armed retainers, and if he. were. 


to do so it would be of little use to order t' 2 tipstaff to 
take him off to Holloway. If, on the ot'.cr hand, some 
excited suitor or witness were ina rash moment to throw 
an ink-bottle at the Judge, or to strike an officer of the 
Court, or to use contumelious language, nothing is more 
proper or reasonable than that the Court should have 
the power of immediately giving him intoeustody. This 
power undoubtedly exists, and not even Mr. sa 
himself pretends for 4 moment that it has ever been 
abused. As a rule, it is rarely exercised, There is 
probably not a Jadge on the Bench who, at some period 


of his judieial career, has not had a boot hurled at his 


head from the dock. In the case of a prisoner, no 
notice is taken of such an incident. 
witness or a party to a civil action, the offender would 
no doubt be severely fined, and we fail to see any reason 
for supposing that the power thus given to our Judges 
is likely to be misused. Should it prove that the fime 
were really beyond the offender’s means, it would cer- 
tainly be remitted upon apology and satisfactory affi- 
davit to that effect. It is not, however, a contempt 
of this kind of which Mr. De Morgan has. been guilty. 
The most serious form of contempt of court is that of 
deliberate disobedience to an order made by it in the 
exercise of its proper authority. The Court, for instanee, 
may order a man to give up certain documeuts which 
he holds in his possession, or to pull down a fence 
which he has wrongfully built across a highway, or to 
discontinue a manufacture which is a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood, or to dispose of its refuse otherwise 
than by emptying it into a river, or to give up premises 
of which he is unlawfully in possession. Courts of 
law exist for the express purpose of making orders of 
this kind, and, when the order is made, it would be 
futile if the Court had not power to enforce compliance 
with it. The only practical mode of enforcing com- 
plianee is by imprisonment and fine, or both. Nor do 
we see what good would be gained by having all. such 
matters determined by a jury. The sole question for 
the jury would be, firstly, whether, as a matter of 
fact, the order had been made and duly notified to 
the offender; and, secondly, whether, as a matter of 
fact, he had disregarded it. On these points doubt 
would be impossible. As for an appeal, it exists 
already, for from any order of the Court, however 
right or just it may be, an appeal lies to the Court 
abeve. There is something more to be said, as a mere 
matter of principle, in favour of limiting the period of 
imprisonment for contempt. In the abstract it may 
seem hard no doubt that a Judge shonld have the 
power to lock up Mr. De Morgan for the term of his 
natural life. Practically, however, the grievance is non- 
existent. Were any man improperly imprisoned for 
contempt his case would be brought before the House of 
Commons, and should it prove that the Judge were in 
fault, an address would immediately be presented 
to the Crown for his removal from the bench. 
There is, however, one species of contempt of court 
where our sympathies are, we own, with the 
offender. The Judges have of late shown a dis- 
position to hold that it is a constructive contempt 
of court te comment upon a case sub judice, or to even 
express an opinion upon it. With this strained view 
we are altogether unable to concur. The Court must 
have power to preserve order within its precincts, and 
to enforce its own decisions. But it seems to us that 
what does not officially come before the notice of a 
Judge im no. way concerns either his own dignity or that 
of his Court. To pretend that justice was in danger 
because, while the Tichborne claimant was being tried 
at Westminster, some hot-headed partisans made a 


speech at Brighton declaring him to be the rightful heir, 
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was a mischievous subtlety worthy only of the good old 
days of special pleading. The power of imprisonment 
for contempt would never have been questioned if Sir 
Alexander Cockburn had noé carried it to dangerous 
lengths. In the present instance, Sir George Jessel 
has acted firmly and temperately, and Mr. De Morgan 
will hardly persuade the public that he has suffered any 
substantial hardship. | 


ANTICS OF THE LAW. 


Most of the people who see anything at all of the 
administration of the law, see the full-dress performance, 
when the actors are more or less on their good be- 
haviour, and events proceed with some semblance of 
order and regularity. Although one-third of what 
takes place at an ordinary trial is probably, on a mode- 
rate estimate, quite irrelevant to the issue, and although 
the remaining two-thirds consume about twice as much 
time as is necessary, yet, in spite of such trifling incon- 
veniences as that a cause may stand second in the 
paper of one Court on Monday, and fifth in the paper of 
another Court on Tuesday, somehow or other, business 
does get on, and its progress may be roughly marked. 
But Judges and barristers are not always working in a 
glass hive, and are not always subject to the criticism of 


reporters, or of the patient, stolid, much-enduring | 


section of the public which spends its time on the back 
benches of our legal tribunals. There is a locality in 
comparison with which a police-court is an abode of 
decency and order, and the Court of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins a model of efficiency and despatch. We allude 
to Judges’ Chambers, which have been of late so fruitful 
a source of correspondence in the Times. Here there is 
no pretence of taking the first case before the second, 
or of observing any degree, priority, or place, 
or indeed of abstaining from doing any number of things 
atatime. The surging crowd outside, which is sug- 
gestive rather of the pit of a theatre, or the casual ward 
of a workhouse, than the sacred precincts of justice, is 
but typical of the physical and mental confusion within. 
Nobody knows when his turn is coming, or indeed whether 
he has any turn at all. Yet the nature of the business 
so transacted is by no means always unimportant. 
Hardly a suit comes on for trial in the course of which 
some interlocutory application has not been made at 
chambers. No interrogatories can be administered, and 
none but a purely formal rejoinder can be delivered with- 


-out an order from chambers. A case may be finally 


settled at chambers, and never come into Court at all, 
if the Judge is satisfied that there is no bond fide defence. 
These are merely two or three instances of the sort of 
jurisdiction possessed by this curious tribunal, but they 
are amply sufficient to show that the public has a deep 
interest in the proper administration of justice at cham- 


bers. How little reason for satisfaction the public has | 


may be seen by reading the letters from despairing 
solicitors, which are published almost daily in the Times, 
or by asking any counsel in fair practice. A short out- 
line of the method observed will produce the same con- 
clusion by the “ high a priori road.” All proceedings at 
chambers are by summons, and all summonses are, in 
the Common Law Divisions, made returnable at eleven 
o’clock, when business commences. This absurdity is 
slightly mitigated in Chancery, where summonses are 
made returnable at different hours, and where it is con- 
sequently possible to know, at all events, before what 
hour a particular case will not be taken, Counsel 
possess, or at all events assert and maintain, a right to 
be heard before solicitors, which introduces a new 
clement of confusion into the proceedings, for in the 
majority of cases there are no counsel, and the appear- 
ance of a stray barrister dislocates for the time being 
any arrangement that may have been made. No list of 
cases is issued, and, therefore, any arrangement that 
may exist must be formed extempore, and adhered to 
by consent. Counsel come when they find it convenient 
to leave their other business, and a junior in large 
practice (Queen’s Counsel do not attend chambers) 


often disappoints his opponent as well as his client 
some half-dozen times before he finally appears. The 
business is conducted in an outer room by a Master, 
and in the inner room by a Judge, and it must be 
admitted that when once the Judge’s room is reached, 
things proceed with some approach to decency. But it 
is only a few, pauci quos equus amavit Jupiter, that 
penetrate the inner sanctuary within an hour of the 
time at which they reach the scene of action. For if, 
by some divine chance, the other side be represented, 
there may be other counsel or other solicitors equally 
fortunate and already on the spot. But if the case be 
one before a Master, and not before a Judge, the tur- 
bulence without is scarcely diminished within, and a 
savage horde of solicitors’ clerks takes the place of the 
external crowd, which has at least the advantage of 
being mixed. Masters make little or no efforts to keep 
order, and are content with doing what they can to 
please every body. 

Such is a rough sketch of proceedings at chambers, 
and it must be admitted that it is not conducive 
to the increase of respect for law, or to the satisfac- 
tion of the average suitor. But what can the suitor 
do? Such topics are beneath the notice of an Im- 
perial Parliament, which, under the guidance of a Con- 
servative administration, is chiefly occupied in per- 
mitting people to do what they never hesitated to do 
without permission, not in the removal of abuses. The 
Bar has little interest in such reform as is needed, com- 
pared with the general public; but even the Bar has had 
a meeting, and arrived at the conclusion that perhaps 
the Judges may be induced to dosomething. Well, it is 
to be hoped they may, or rather hoped than expected, 
considering what they have done so far, which is lite- 
rally nothing. They apparently consider themselves 
too great to govern. They are not made uncomfortable 
by having to waste half the day cooling their heels 
and warming their tempers among a seething mob of 
the minions of the law. They sit in their inner rooms 
beside their nectar, or their chloride of lime, or what- 
ever else they may find best suited to make Serjeants’ 
Inn endurable, and listen placidly to the beating of the 
storm without. But this is not exactly what the public 
expects of them. This is not among the conditions on 
which it grants them dignified positions, comfortable 
salaries, and practical immunity from official criticism 
or contro]. It is not their duty to sit with their hands 
folded and say that, if things go wrong, it is the fault of 
the system. The alterations needed at Judges’ Cham- 
bers are, as the Judges very well know, just such as 
they themselves can make, while nobody else can. It is 
said that a Committee of Judges is now sitting upon the 
question, and it may be hoped that within a few days— 
perhaps by the time these lines appear in print—a be- 


| ginning of reform will have been made. There are some 


few changes which are urgently demanded. For in- 
stance, there must be a list of causes, and according to 
that list causes must be taken. At present there is no 
list, and, if counsel fail to appear on the proper day, the 
case simply stands over till they do. If the cases were 
taken in a fixed order, as in Court, the absence of the 
applicant would, of course, involve the failure of the 
application. Another important point is the jurisdiction 
of Masters. At present there is always an appeal from a 
Master to a Judge, while in many cases, which do not 
seem to possess any common attribute, the Masters have 
no power at all. Why in the world, for instance, should 
a Master be allowed to amend pleadings, but not to 
order the delivery of interrogatories ? Let the Masters, 
who are a well-paid body of men, and strongly resemble 
the Judges at least in name, take all cases not involving 
criminal law or the liberty of the subject, and let an 
appeal lie straight from them to a Divisional Court. If 
the Masters are not all competent, let a selection be 
made. There may now be four appeals from the inter- 
locutory order of a Master—to the Judge, to the Divi- 
sional Court, to the Court of Appeal, and to the House 
of Lords—which is absurd. It is notorious that many 
interlocutory applications are made simply for purposes 
of delay, and a slight additional risk imposed upon 
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appeal would be productive of more good than harm. 
or would it be a subject of great regret if junior counsel 
ia a practice ceased to attend chambers. Formerly, 
leaders, who were not called to the Bar, had 
most of the chamber practice, and though they have 
almost died out, yet there are many barristers whose 
business is rather with drawing pleas than with address- 
ing juries, and who might conveniently attend sum- 
monses before Masters without interfering with their 
other pursuits, or adding, by the uncertainty of their 
appearance, to the law’s delays. 


LINN AUS. 


Last Thursday was the centenary of the death of 


Linneus, and was the occasion of public commemorations 
from his own countrymen in Stockholm and Upsala. 
Sweden is justly proud of the most eminent name which 
she has bequeathed to the roll of European intellect ; but 
if the honour of having given birth to Linneus is hers, 
England and Holland claim a large share with her in 
the merit of having led and fostered his genius. He 
died at Upsala, in his seventy-second year, on January 10, 
1778, full of years, weary of the world in which he had 
tasted so much public honour and so much private 
sorrow. It is not our intention to rehearse the biography 
of the great botanist, so often repeated and so familiarly 
known, but we take this opportunity to remind our 
readers of the place that England had in his culture and 
fortunes, and to draw their attention to some new points 
which have recently come to light. For these we are 
indebted to a very charming volume just published at 
Stockholm, by Dr. Arvid Ahnfelt, on the occasion of 
the centenary feast (‘Carl von Linnés Lefnadsminnen.’ 
Stockholm: Lamm), in which the story of the life is 
told afresh, with a great deal that is new, from manu- 
script sources in Sweden and Holland. 

Linneeus, born in 1707, was in the prime of youth 
when he left Sweden, in 1735, to reap honours ina 
wider field. He advanced very leisurely, through 
Copenhagen, Liibeck, and Hamburg, and found himself 
at last in Amsterdam. Here Clifford, the burgomaster, 
presently became his generouspatron, but not until he had 
proceeded first to the University of Harderwijk, and had 
there obtained the object of his visit, a diploma as doctor 
of medicine. From here he went on to Leyden, and, with 
much diffidence, confided to a few Dutch savants some 
MS. pages of the new ‘ Systema Nature.’ They fell into 
ecstacies over it, and one of them, Gronov, insisted on 
printing it at hisown expense. It formed, in the original 
shape, a thin folio, and made an instant sensation in 
Holland. The author was received on equal terms by 
the imperious Boerhave, in whose antechamber Peter the 
Great had shortly before been kept waiting several hours. 
Linneus was on the point, however, of returning to 
Sweden for want of money, when, as we have said, George 
Clifford, at the instance of Boerhave, extended to him 
his magnificent patronage, and the young botanist gladly 
settled in Amsterdam. In the paradise of the burgo- 
master’s luxurious house, surrounded by bright and 
admiring faces, the young Swede pushed forward his 
literary labours with astounding rapidity. It was as a 
recreation in the midst of these labours that Clifford sent 
him over to England in the summer of 1736, with a 
letter of introduction to Sir Hans Sloane, afterwards 
founder of the British Museum. But unfortunately 
Linneus met with a colder reception than his experience 
in Holland had led him to expect. Sloane’s vanity was 
affronted at Clifford’s recommendation of this young 
stranger as an equal; and Miller, the Curator of the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea, so thoroughly miscompre- 
hended his visitor that he said ‘‘ Burgomaster Clifford’s 
botanist is indeed a great man; he doesn’t know a single 
plant when he sees it !’’ For when Miller repeated the old 
ignorant nomenclature, Linnzus simply held his tongue. 
But before the young Swede left London, in spite of his 
modest reticence, Miller had learned his worth, and ac- 
knowledged his talent. From London Linnsus proceeded 
to Oxford, to visit the gardens of John Jacob Dillenius, 
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the most famous English botanist of the day, an exile 
from Hesse, who had found in Mr. Sherard sach another 

atron as Clifford. Dillenius received him coldly. 

inneus, who knew no English, and conversed with 
scientific persons in Latin, heard the Oxford botanist 
7 in English to Sherard, “ See, this is the young fellow 
who is bringing confusion into the whole of tany,” and 
by the Latin verb confundere was able to grasp the 
meaning. It seemed impossible to melt the chill 
civility of Dillenius, and at last, as he was taking his 
leave, Linnseus frankly asked why he had made that 
remark about bringing confusion. To his extreme sur- 
prise, the English botanist showed him some of the 
proof-sheets of the yet unpublished ‘ Genera Plantarum,’ 
which Gronov had sent to Dillenius entirely without the 
author’s knowledge. At every page the Englishman 
had written “‘N.B.” “ What does that mean?” asked 
Linneeus. ‘‘ Oh, that marks all the errors I find in your 
book,’’ was the answer. ‘There are no errors, I think; 
but if there are, I shall be obliged to you for pointing 
them out.” Accordingly, Dillenius took a plant—it was 
a Blitum—which had been described by him and all 
preceding botanists as having three stamens. Linnus 
examined the blossom, and showed it to have, as he had 
asserted, only one stamen. ‘Ah! perhaps that may be 
the case with a single bloom,” said Dillenius, but it 
proved to be the case with all. This kind of examination 
went on, until the tables were turned, and the first au- 
thority on botany in England was humbled at the feet of 
the young Swede. It was like a conversion to a new 
religion. Dillenius, who had been stiff and scorn- 
ful, hung on the neck of Linnmus, entreating 
him with tears in his eyes to stay in Oxford, promising 
him every honour from English science, and beseeching 
the Swedish lad to live and die with him that they 
might together advance the profession of botany. The 
old botanist had the faith of Nicodemus in the new 
light of science; but he never dared publicly to recog- 
nise Linneeus’s system. The latter consented, however, 
to stay some weeks with him in Oxford; and in return 
for his instruction, Dillenius loaded him with specimens 
for Clifford’s collections. So ended Linnsous’s sole 
brief visit to England, but one memorable in the history 
of English science. | 

Of the fresh documents which Dr. Ahnfelt has dis. 
covered and used, one has a fantastic interest. It isa 
poem, and Linneus has not hitherto appeared before the 
world as a bard. Like the verses of Bacon, and other 
scientific prose-men, it has a force and accomplishment 
for which one was scarcely prepared. It is a love-lyric, 
of considerable length, addressed to Sara Lisa Moré, 
his young bride, who was to cause him so much un- 
happiness, and to die at last, at the age of ninety, dis- 
honoured and alone. The verses are very personal and 
bright, composed in a light, pretty stanza of his own 
invention. They were found, dated February 20, 1835, 
in the possession of his great-grandson, who lives now 
at Upsala. Of much greater—nay, of the greatest— 
interest are, however, a series of letters, now, for the 
first time, made public, from Linneus to his “ Orestes,” 
the dearest and most intimate of his friends, for whom 
he preserved an affection so intense that, in his own 
words, “without him my life had been more than 
gloomy.” This admirable man, who contrived to secure 
for so many years the inner? of the greatest of his 
contemporaries, was Dr. Abraham Biick, a physician, 
considerably younger than Linnaeus, and who long sur- 
vived him. Their correspondence, covering a space of 
more than thirty years, was to have been published 
early in the present century, but there were not suffi- 
cient subscribers, and it has been left for Dr. Ahnfelt to 
be the first to print selections from it. It is in Swedish, 
aud therefore has a homelier, more confidential tone 
than his Latin correspondence. It breathes the most 
ardent spirit of scientific inquiry, combined with a 
child-like craving for sympathy, and enthusiastic affec- 
tion. As throwing light on the warm inner nature of 
Lionewus, under the misfortunes of his domestic life, 
these letters to Abrabam Bick are invaluable. . 
It is for the Swedes to celebrate the festival of their 
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own men of genius, and centenary commemorations are 
little to the taste of the English nation. Yet it seems 
a pity that the Linnean Society did not find some means 
of expressing their cognizance of the fact that their great 
forerunner had been dead a hundred years on Thursday 
last. These landmarks of time are serviceable in re- 
freshing the memory and rekindling enthusiasm. It 
was in 1783 that James Edward Smith, then a young 
medical student, purchased, at a price which, though 
small, was enough to cripple his finances, the books and 


collections of Linneeus and his son. The Swedes are | 


never tired of saying that these should by no means 
have left Sweden, but money was wanted, and King 
Gustaf III. was away in Italy. When he returned, it 
was already too late. The Linnean collections, the 
nucleus of the great library now in Burlington House, 
arrived in England packed in twenty-six large chests ; 
they were hailed with delight, and the public-spirited 
youth who had bought them was rewarded with the 
fellowship of the Royal Society. The value of these 
books and papers proved so very great, that Smith, in 
conjunction with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Goodenough, 
and others, determined to found a Linnean Society, 
which held its first meeting on February 26, 1788, with 
Smith as the President. Its original prospectus bears 
the names of all the eminent English naturalists of the 
day, and among foreigners are those of Linneeus’ two dis- 
tinguished disciples in Sweden, Thunberg and Afzelius. 
The society flourished, and soon extended itself beyond 
the modest limits of its birth, and finally in 1857 it 
took up its abode, in official splendour, in the handsome 
rooms allotted to it in Burlington House. The new 
Catalogue of the Library, the careful work of Mr. Kippist, 
the librarian, shows at a glance of what the original 
Swedish nucleus consisted, and how it has been aug- 
mented on all sides by addition of the best zoological 
and botanical authorities. 

In 1806 a few Swedish savants on the island of Got- 
Jand constituted themselves a Linnean Society, and in 
1832 they removed to Stockholm and adopted the 
organisation of the older London body. Their society 
still exists in a very flourishing state, and contains, by the 
latest reports, no less than 700 members. In 1818 a 
body of the same name was organised at Bordeaux. There 
are similar institutions at the present time in Normandy, 
at Lyons, and in New South Wales. But whether by 
name or not, the memory of this “ flower-king,” as they 
call him in Sweden, is kept alive in every scientific 
society throughout the world, and whatever modifica- 
tions science may undergo in the future, it is impossible 
that his immense services to the progress of knowledge 
should ever be neglected. 


SAINT OPPORTUNE. 


Who was Saint Opportune? Her name sanctifies a 
street in Poitiers ; but whether it is honoured anywhere 
else this investigator knoweth not. Nothing even there 
offers any indication of the character and career of this 
unobtrusive saint; the sole superscription is her name. 
But the name is enough; we know her history in it. 
It is the epitome of her virtues, her charter of beatifi- 
cation. No one can look on it and not henceforth hold 
her in affectionate reverence, longing after her as Numa 
after his Egeria, quoting the two words “ Saint Oppor- 
tune”’ as in themselves an oracle and an inspiration. 
Evidently the life of so unmistakeable a saint ought to 
be generally known ; but it is not. 

Thinking of late over the merits she must have dis- 
played and the miracles she must have wrought, this 
investigator resolved to trace her course through the 
world she came to edify, and, in lack of chronicles and 
memoirs less accessible than could be wished, by reason 
of the investigator’s not knowing where to look for 
them, to rely upon the circumstantial evidence. The 
task, with such ample material, has not been difficult ; 
the results are incontrovertible. | 

St. Opportune was, of course, not a martyr. So 
much is certain from the outset. In her days anybody 











could have been that, and her grace was an exceptional 
one. Martyrdom implies that the martyr is unaccept- 
able to the ruling party, and St. Opportune was in all 
things always acceptable. She not only did nothing 
amiss but she did nothing that seemed amiss, and she 
passed an existence of honourable safety secured by the 
confidence and good will of all classes of her fellow- 
citizens. Her life was not eventful: events generally 
happen to people who are thinking of something else, 
and she was never unaware of what was going on around 
her. Nor did she perform many noticeable miracles, 
her miraculous efficaciousness being of so equal and 
permanent a nature as to repress in the birth such 
emergencies as might have called for its open manifes- 
tation. Nor does she appear at any time to have 
practised a rigorous asceticism. Indeed, she once nar- 
rowly missed incurring the reproach of heresy for ad- 
vising some pious women under her charge to be less 
punctilious in abstinence from the outward application 
of water, “for ifyour savour of a sweet righteousness 
shall seem sour to the noses of the heathen, and if the 
intact innocence of your skins shall seem griminess to 
their sight, who knows but they may withdraw them- 
selves from reach of your seasonable words.” Already 
one of her hearers, an austere virgin advanced in 
sanctity and of an ardent zeal for doctrines, had sprung 
to her feet, half choked with wrath, and was about to 
burst into denunciations, when St. Opportune passed on 
to an exquisite eulogy of that very abstinence—in the 
desert, and her description so moved the heart of her in- 
tending opponent that, bursting into tears of ecstacy, 
she rushed from the room and hastened to a distant 
wilderness, from which she never returned. 

St. Opportune was the eldest child of wealthy parents, 
who however, though of established position, were not 
possessed of hereditary nobility. Their union was child- 
less for some years, daring which they led a life of 
festivity in the capital; but the husband having grown 
stout and indolent, and the wife having become aware 
of severe diminution in her personal charms, they ar- 
rived at a preference for the healthful calm of countr 
retirement and the undisturbed enjoyment of eac 
other’s society. After a while, however, the attached 
pair began to find themselves very dull, and, in conse- 
quence, quarrels were becoming frequent between them ; 
it was time for them to have something to occupy 
their thoughts, aud the infant Opportune presented her- 
self. The exact date of her birth is uncertain, except 
that it was in the summer. By being born at this 
favourable time of year the gracious infant escaped the 
risk of early chills, and was through her life free from 
the disappointing birthdays familiar to children who, 
having to keep those anniversaries in the bad weather 
months, are always seeing some expedition or treat pro- 
mised for the day prevented by the unfestive elements, 
and later to married persons of her sex, whose husbands 
are too wont, if stated epochs for those affectionate gifts 
which reward a wife’s devotion fall too near together, to 
subtract one tribute from the other and, disregarding 
the birthday for the Christmas and the Christmas for 
the birthday gift, to reduce each to insignificance on 
account of the other, and perhaps end by eliminating 
both. 

Her childhood was unobtrtsive, and there is little 
record of it. The only anecdote told of her occurs in- 
cidentally in a description of the inconvenient high 
spirits and communicativeness of her brothers and sis- 
ters. A venerable relation, a celibate woman of much 
wealth, whom their parents greatly honoured, having 
remained some weeks on a visit to these, her dear kins- 
folk, was distributing farewell presents in the nursery, 
on the eve of her departure, when one prating urchin 
remarked to her, ‘‘ Mama says old Cacklegoose really 
is going to give her a holiday at last,’’ and the others. 
immediately followed in a chorus with “ Do you know 
who papa and mama call old Cacklegoose?” At that 
moment Opportune entered the room with a melon, a 
fruit of which the ancient lady was ravenously fond, 
and of which her benevolence induced her to give some 
slices to the children. Had the conversation proceeded 
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one moment longer, an irretrievable revelation would 
have been made, and those inappropriate brothers and 
sisters of the youthful saint would have paid dear for 
their sprightliness, Opportune herself never said, or 
even overheard, the wrong things. Though of a judi- 
cious and prompt intelligence, she was, when not re- 
quired, somewhat absent in mind, and, engaged in her 
own pursuits, took no note of the conversation of her 
elders. Indeed, as a child, she was slightly deaf; but 
her form of deafness being that which aurists describe 
as existing only so far as the attention is not aroused 
and being compatible with perfect hearing when the 
deaf person is addressed, the ailment was not felt to 
disparage her. She was always at hand, and was never 
in the way. She spoke little of her own accord, though 
when spoken to she was ever ready with an apt and 
modest reply, and could easily be brought to converse, 
which she did with an artless acuteness infinitely re- 
freshing to observe. Her mental and her bodily growth 
were so just and equal that her teachers could calculate 
beforehand the precise length of time at which she 
would have effectually completed any given course of 
study and be ready to begin the next, and the persons 
in charge of her wardrobe could in like manner ascer- 
tain accurately what length of garments she would re- 
quire next while those she was wearing were still new 
and seemly, and could rely on her fitting inside them 
for the due time of their lasting. So that, the inward 
nature and the outward material being always in co- 
ordination, the clothing for her mind and for her limbs 
seemed at all times rightly measured to her immediate 
needs, and, as she neither lagged behind her teachers’ 
hopes nor prematurely outshot their skill, so did she 
never appear as if having lost her way inside her next 
year’s clothes, or with an excess of progressive wrists 
and legs. 

She had none but the necessary illnesses, and those 
but just perceptibly—except on one occasion—and such 
illnesses took place at desirable times, occurring not only 
in good weather for convalescence but so as to fit in 
with an eligible change of air for the family, or just 
when her mother must otherwise have suffered some 
serious social recreation. In her babyhood, if her 
mother did not want to go anywhere and had no ex- 
cuse to prefer, the blessed child would always have 
teething; but under ordinary circumstances her teeth 
popped up without preliminary, like stars in the even- 
ing sky. The rare instances of her crying were always 
when tedious visitors were unconsciously keeping dinner 
waiting or in some other way making their taking leave 
to be wished. The one occasion referred to on which 
she had an illness she might safely have gone without, 
seemed at first to be a complete departure from her 


habits; her parents were proudly expecting the | 


honour of a visit from the Governor of the Province, 
and nourishing well founded hopes that, in gratitude for 
the magnificent splendour of his reception, he would 
use his favour with the Emperor to procure his host a 
coveted office then vacant, and Opportune took that 
moment to have scarlet fever, or the corresponding con- 
tagious disorder of the epoch. The Governor paid the 
visit instead to the owner of the next estate on the 
route of his state progress—a rival candidate for prefer- 
ment. The faith of the parents was clouded; they be- 
lieved that the mysterious virtue of the supernaturally 
endowed child was but a delusion, or at best a tempo- 
rary and now departed gift, and they were tempted to 
reproach her with the destruction of their hopes. But 
before the young saint had recovered, which she did 
with marvellous celerity and without communicating 
the disease to anyone, the Emperor's orders had 
arrived; the Governor, the trusted idolised favourite, 
had been beheaded, and the rival candidate, involved in 
the ruin of his guest, held to be proved an accompiice in 
his treason by the glowing recommendation which was 
given to reward his hospitality, was hiding in thickets 
and swamps. Opportune’s father got the post. 

But if her childhood was thus blessed, it was but the 
augury of her gracious womanhood, which yet remains 
to be related—and shall be next week. 
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LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Right Honourable William, Second Viscount Mel- 

bourne. By W.M. Torrens, M.P. Ia Two Volumes, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

With every acknowledgment of the industry and 
literary skill which Mr, McCullagh Torrens has shown 
in his work, it cannot be said that he has produced a 
satisfactory memoir. He does not seem to have started 
with a clear conception of the difference between writing 
the history of Lord Melbourne’s times and writing the 
biography of Lord Melbourne. Anyone who wishes to 
write the biography of a man whose parliamentarycareer 
stretches over forty years, the subject of the biography 
being for half that time himself a prominent politician,and 
for the other half the intimate associate of prominent 
politicians, must necessarily study minutely the political 
history of the time. But it is not necessary that he 
should incorporate with the biography all the results of 
his studies; it is not necessary, and it is apt to be 
wearisome. Mr, Torrens would have produced a much 
more interesting book if he had taken more for granted, 
if he had not written as if his were the only work 
covering the same field, but had given his readers credit 
for a general acquaintance with the main course of 
events and the leading dramatis persone. All that was 
demanded of him as a biographer was such a sketch of 
the forces at work, and the questions at issue, as would 
enable the reader to comprehend easily Lord Melbourne’s 
position; but instead of keeping this requirement steadily 
before his eyes, he diverges into minute narratives 
and descriptions of events and characters with which 
Melbourne had no conuexion beyond contemporaneous 
existence. The extraneous matter is not hastily put 
together ; it is, on the contrary, elaborately and ac- 
curately concocted; but it is not kept firmly in hand 
with a view to what ought to be the main purpose of the 
two volumes—the illustration of Lord Melbourne’s life. 

Lord Melbourne’s life was certainly worth illustrating, 
though it was not a life that could ever be made to look 
well upon paper. He achieved too little to be a per- 
manently impressive figure, and the qualities which 
made his character lovable and admirable, the careless 
grace of bearing, the charm of conversation, the unos- 
tentatious variety and depth of knowledge, the high- 
natured courtesy, patient forbearance, and ready for- 
giveness, the tenacity of honourable purpose hidden 
beneath an affectation of indifference, were not qualities 
that can be preserved in popular remembrance. Men 
who leave nothing behind them but their memory, 
however much they may be esteemed in their lifetime, 
rapidly become empty names when they pass away. 
Lord Melbourne rendered important services to his 
country, services which probably no other man of bis 
time could have rendered so well, but they were not of 
the kind which leave a visible mark, known and valued 
by all posterity. It was on him that the difficult task 
devolved, after the Reform Bill, of keeping together 
the somewhat unmanageable band of reformers, each 
pushing eagerly and violently in his own direction, 
and conducting them to further triumphs. To per- 
suade the moderate aud the extreme to work together, 
to appease jealousies, to soothe wounded feelings, to dis- 
tribute honours and rewards without offence, was no 
easy task in the face of active enemies using every art 
to make it impossible; and it was not a service for 
which he was likely to receive much gratitude when it 
was performed. The fact that Lord Melbourne held the 
Treasury staff for seven years under such circumstances, 
and was more popular with his party at the end of the 
period than at the beginning, much as many of his 
actions were questioned at the time, is a proof of more 
than tact; the achievement could only have been per- 
formed by a man of very high and weighty character. 
In the course of his seven years’ term of the Premier- 
ship also, another duty fell to him even more difficult to 
discharge with credit. He was left, by the death of 
William IV., the chief adviser of a Sovereign who was 
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in years but a girl. He had to instruct her in the 
responsibilities and prerogatives of her high station, to 
win her confidence, to direct her where to look for 
guidance, to guard her against the temptations of the 
giddy eminence on which she was suddenly placed’; 
and he conducted her through the three first trying 
ears of her reign and laid down his trast without 
eaving it in the power of any honourable enemy to say 
that he had abused royal favour for ee or party 
purposes. Her Majesty has never been backward in 
acknowledging how much she owed to the wise counsels 
of her first adviser; but this service, like the service 
which he rendered as a party leader, has not a 
sufficiently definite embodiment to ensure lasting ac- 
knowledgment from his country. 

The first of Mr. Torrens’s two volumes is occupied 
with the account of Lord Melbourne’s life before he 
attained the distinction of the cee It is heavy 
reading, and might with advantage have been shortened 
by one-half, The society into which Lord Melbourne, 
William Lamb, was born—whatever was “ fascinating 
and fair,” as Mr. Torrens says, in the Whig salons of the 
last twenty years of the eighteenth century—has often 
been described, and the scraps which Mr. Torrens adds 
do not heighten either the point or the clearness of 
what is already well-known. The outline should have 
been more comprehensive, and the details should have 
been filled in with a lighter hand.* Lady Melbourne 
was one of the Milbanke family, aunt of the Miss Mil- 
banke who became Lady Byron, a beautiful woman, and 
a brilliant leader of society. She did not, however, per- 
mit her social engagements to interfere with her family 
duties. William Lamb, her second son, was not aban- 
doned as Lord Althorpe, with whom he was destined 
in after life to act, complained of being by his brilliant 
mother, to the care of stable-boys and gamekeepers. 
Lady Melbourne was fond of her children, and her second 
son was her favourite. He was too good a boy to spoil ; 
he passed successfully through the spoiling stage, and 
afterwards through Eton, where he had distinguished 
class-fellows—among them Beau Brummel ; read hard at 
Cambridge ; and entered Lincoln’s Inn with serious in- 
tentions of seeking eminence at the bar. Although his 
family was rich, he was neither a dandy nor an idler, 
but as soon as he was called began to go circuit with 
other objects than simply qualifying himself for 
any of the sinecures which political influence could 
easily have secured for him. Even then he had the 
careless air which was so often objected to in 
his discharge of the business of high office, but 
then, as later, he ‘‘was not what he seemed.” He 
never had the somewhat “‘loud’”’ jauntiness of Lord 
Palmerston ; it was an air of quiet indifference, partly 
explained by the fact that he was never intensely 
kindled by any one object, and partly by his innate 
dislike to pretension of any sort. From the pursuit of 
the honourable ambition of a second son, William 
Lamb was diverted by the death of his eldest brother. 
He then went into Parliament, failed more or less as a 
speaker, chiefly because his aspirations were not fierce 
enough to make him throw himself with energy into the 
arena where so many able and eloquent men were then 
struggling, but served his apprenticeship steadily and 
quietly, gradually growing in the esteem of his political 
companions, Meantime he sought diversion in inter- 
course with wits and scholars of both sexes. Though 
he did not obtrude his studies upon society, he was a 
great reader, and had fits of literary ambition; he 
began, but did not execute, a biography of Sheri- 
dan, wrote poems in albums, and occasionally re- 
viewed books, chiefly ethical and philosophical works. 
His domestic life was troubled. His wife was the 
brilliant but eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb, whose pas- 
sion for Byron was one of the most notorious fashion- 
able scandals of the day, the scandal being kept 
alive by the revenge which the lady took upon her 
scornful lover in publishing the tale of ‘ Glenarvon.’ 
Concerning the unhappiness which her husband suffered 
from Lady Caroline’s many freaks, Mr. Torrens very 
properly makes no disclosures; one thing only he makes 


clear, that Lord Melbourne behaved with a magnanimity 
and gentleness such as few men would have shown, 
that he bore without one unmanly mormur all the 
humiliation brought upon him by his wife’s unpardonable 
wilfulness, that he never ceased to love her, and forgave 
her again and again with inexhaustible forbearance. 
To Lady Caroline also, who was hardly responsible for 
what she did, and whose want of self-control was re- 
deemed by many fine qualities, Mr. Torrens is perfectly 
just. His picture of her in her girlish days, when she 
gave her love to a second son in preference to suitors of 
more exalted rank, is one of the best passages in the 
‘Memoirs ’ :— 

As Lady Caroline grew up she evinced great facility in the acqui- 
sition of languages; and not content with French and Italian, 
voluntarily endured the drudgery of learning Greck and Latin, till 
at length she was able to enjoy not only a classic play at Harrow, 
avhere her brothers spent their school days, but was not afraid to 
undertake herself the recital of an ode of Sappho. Full of romance 
in all her tastes, she loved painting; and devoted to water-colour 
drawing long mornings throughout every period of her life. Sho 
had besides that most rare of graphic gifts, the instinct of carica~ 
ture, which she indulged, not always circumspectly, but never spite- 
fully, in a letter to a friend, or on the fly-leaf of a favourite volume, 
ot wherever else opportunity served and fantastic impulse prompted. 
She dressed as she painted and played, picturesquely ; prematurely 
indifferent to opinion; and never exactly in accordance with the 
mode. Above all she was, as Lamb too soon found out, like nobody 
else in conversation. She had no patience, as she said, with the 
preliminaries ; and skipped all the prefatory matter conventionally 
deemed indispensable, about coming and not coming, health and the 
weather, which bored her to extinction. To anyone she liked she 
gave her hand at a second or third interview, without the least un- 
maidenly air of freedom; and with anyone she did not fancy she 
would not shake hands at all. Very early her pointed and often 
puzzling questions attracted the notice, and fixed the gaze of accom- 
plished visitors at Roehampton and St. James’s Place, where she 
delighted to be present at one of her aunt’s receptions. She is one 
of the few young persons of quality mentioned in letters at the 
time as remarkable for talent or originality; yet it could hardly be 
said that her sparkling talk, though it held in solution an abundance 
of oddity, quaintness, and humour, often crystallised into wit. 
William Lamb found her irresistibly fascinating, and this perhaps 
would not have mattered if she had not found him better worth 
talking to, quicker to catch her meaning, and, in short, more de- 
lightful than anybody she had ever seen. 


If Mr. Torrens’s second volume, in which he gives 
an account of Lord Melbourne’s difficulties as Premier, 
could have been published thirty years ago, when the 
notabilities whom it concerns were still alive, it would 
have maae a sensation. Some new instances of the incon- 
tinent faithlessness and spitefulness of Lord Brougham 
have sufficient character about them to make them 
imperishably interesting and amusing; but who cares 
now, except those who have to study such things for 
practical purposes, to learn with what tact Lord Mel- 
bourne adjusted the rival claims of Mr. Spring Rice and 
Mr. Abercromby to the Speakership in 1834, the 
narrative of which, in all its curious details, occupies 
nearly a whole chapter? One little incident may be 
selected, as showing how small a matter may sometimes 
endanger the stability of an administration. The mis- 
laying of a slip of paper by a clerk in the Home Office 
very nearly undid all Lord Melbourne’s labour in bring- 
ing together his first Ministry. The gravity of the 
incident can only be understood by reading the corre- 
spondence that ensued :— 


A letter from the Marquis Lansdowne of the 3rd of September 
expressed strongly his surprise that the reconstituted Commission of 
Inquiry had been issued without the names of Mr. Bicheno and Sir 
Charles Grey, both of whom he had been promised should be 
included. Melbourne at once replied :— 

‘*] was as much surprised as you or the gentlemen themselves 
could be at the omission of the names, They were sent to me upon 
a slip of paper, and I gave them in at the office, to whom exactly I 
do not remember, and desired that they might be inserted in the 
Commission. I apprehend that in the hurry of that time the slip of 
paper was lost, and as I had left the office before the issuing of the 
second Commission, I had not an opportunity of detecting the 
omission before it received the sign-manual. It can now be only 
remedied by a new Commission, about which I will write to Dan- 
cannon immediately.” * 

A few days later he forwarded the answer he had received from the 
Home Office, adding :— 

“It certainly would be very awkward to issue a third Commission, 

and there are no other means of remedying the error, It is quite 





* To Lord Lansdowne, September 4, 1834. 
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unprecedented to insert names in such a Commission after it has 
received the sign-manual. Pray think of this, and try whether you 
cannot manage the matter with these gentlemen.”* 

This characteristic bit of common sense seemed to his friend rather 
too cool; and the Lord President, thoroughly vexed with his 
colleague, said he was weary of office, and that he wished to retire ; 
but he did so without a word of reproach or petulance, and as 
though he preferred letting it be thought his wishes had been 
neglected or overruled, than that the blame of breaking a pro- 
_— should be cast elsewhere. Melbourne answered as became 

im :— 

“TI have just received your letter of yesterday. I am much 
obliged to you for the kindness and consideration of it. I feel very 
keenly the manner in which these gentlemen have been treated, and 
the situation in which you are placed, and I admit that it is no 
excuse either to them or to you that the error has happened 
accidentally or through inadvertence, I think it would be better, if 

sible, to avoid a new Commission, but if you feel it to be due to 
Bir C, Grey and Mr. Bicheno, and to save our honour, I will press 
upon Duncannon the absolute necessity of issuing it, taking upon 
myself the whole responsibility of doing so. If you can be satisfied 
with the course which you point out in the second paragraph of 
your letter, I will directly write to these gentlemen, explaining to 
them the whole of the circumstances, expressing to them my great 
sorrow at the accident, and promising them that if any opportunity 
should occur of repairing it, it shall be immediately taken advantage 
of. At any rate I think, upon reflection, you will hardly feel that 
you can take such a step as that to which you allude upon such a 
point as this, and at the same time do justice either to yourself or 
to the public interest. I dare say you are anxious enough to be 
released, but for God’s sake consider that you are embarked, and 
that it is not an indifferent matter upon what occasion and in what 
manner you retire. Prospective change is generally exaggerated, 
and it is very probable that we have overrated, and may at present 
still more overrate the evil which would arise from a dissolution of 
the Government; but everything is due to the King, and much is 
due to that portion of the country who have supported us notwith- 
standing the errors which we have committed and the blind con- 
fidence with which they often act. Internal differences more than 
external pressure make it difficult for any Government in these 
times to subsist for any length of time.” 

By far the most momentous difficulty, however, which 
Lord Melbourne encountered, was his unconstitutional 
dismissal by ‘‘ the honest old sailor’’ in 1834, when he 
had a majority at his back in the House of Commons, 
the parallel in our constitutional history to the proceed- 
ings of “ the honest old soldier” in France this summer. 
When Lord Melbourne undertook to form a Ministry, 
he made it one of his conditions with the King that 
Lord Althorp should join it, and should continue in the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Earl Spencer 
died in November of the same year, and Lord Althorp, 
succeeding to the peerage, could no longer perform this 
function. Thereupon the King sent for Lord Melbourne, 
and had a long talk with him, during which he gave 
the Minister no warning of his intention, ending the 
consultation by saying, ‘“‘Now let us go to dinner.” 
Next morning, however, a carefully-prepared letter was 
given to Lord Melbourne, intimating that it had become 
necessary to place the conduct of affairs in other hands. 
The excitement that ensued when this news became 
public, and the emphatic manner in which the country, 
or rather the towns, signified their disapprobation, are 
well-known matters of history. Much indignation was 
expressed against Lord Melbourne at the time, on the 
supposition that he had yielded too tamely to His 
Majesty’s caprice, and had not laid before him with 
sufficient firmness the unconstitutional act of which he was 
guilty in setting at defiance the will of the majority in the 
Commons. That Melbourne showed culpable weakness 
was the inference also drawn from the account of the 
transaction in the Greville ‘Memoirs.’ Mr. Torrens for 
the first time gives the narrative in full from Lord 
Melbourne’s own point of view. He puts what happened 
in relation to Lord Melbourne’s character, and is able to 
enter into greater detail than Melbourne could venture 
on when he gave his explanation at the time in Parlia- 
ment :— 

On his arrival at the Pavilion, William IV. received him without 
any seeming diminution of kindliness or confidence. The conversa- 
tion lasted for an hour and a half; and to the unsuspicious Minister 
it appeared the wish of the King to disembarrass the discussion of 
all reserve. Melbourne, in a mood of false security, spoke, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, in a tone of more than ordinary consider- 


ateness respecting the reconstitution of the Government. It was not 
in his nature to be ungracious or ungrateful; and as he listened to 





* To the same, September 10, 1834. 


the fretful misgivings and een complainings of his wayward 
Sovereign about the Irish Church projects of non and the 
recent antics of the Chancellor, he was beguiled into a tone too 
sympathetic for his own subsequent approval or for the real interest 
of his master. His shrewdness was for once at fault. Living as he 
did habitually in the open air of public opinion, he forgot the depth 
of fatuity into which a feeble understanding may sink when left to 
maunder in seclusion and undiscernment, even though that seclusion 
be regal, and that undiscernment be the fruit chiefly of ineptitude to 
comprehend what on palpably under the palace windows. The 
wish to soothe what he regarded as mere peevish irritation, and 
doubtless likewise to gratify his own feeling of magnanimity and 
personal independence, led him to place himself at the disposition of 
one whom it was, after all, his duty to guide with firm and faithful 
counsel, and not to humour to his own hurt or hazard, It never 
occurred to the most common-sensical of ministers that William IV., 
after the failure of two attempts to overrule the majority of the 
House of Commons, was slready full of a third. The Cabinet 
might not be as strong as could be wished, and the loss of the 
lieutenant whom he loved and trusted might for the moment be 
irreparable ; but, after all that had happened since 1830, the idea 
that a minority of one-third in the Commons should undertake the 
Government, against the will and without the acquiescence of the 
majority, never crossed his mind. When, therefore, he began by 
frankly enumerating his chief administrative causes of concern, and 
invited the sovereign to say whether he desired him to remain his 
chief minister, or whether he would rather look elsewhere for advice, 
there can be little doubt that he may possibly have been thinking 
of his kinsman and friend now about to take a seat beside him in 
the House of Lords, with greater advantages of ancestry, acreage, 
and actual services to his party, and higher popularity out of doors, 
Had the King named Lord Spencer to be Fales, every Whig 
would have assented, including Melbourne himself; but he knew, or 
thought he knew, that his nominatioh would have been in vain, and 
he probably recoiled from suggesting it from motives in themselves 
honourable and commendable, The conference turned on other 
topics, however; no apparent notice of his initiatory offer was 
taken, and it was not repeated. Neither was it qualified or 
explained, as perhaps it ought to have been. Silently the King 
chose to construe it into a suggestion of a change of parties, while 
Melbourne meant it only as a profession of individuai willingness to 
play an unselfish part. Several versions have been given of what 
ensued, seemingly irreconcilable, but capable of being reconciled in 
the main by keeping in view the essential difference of purpose 
above indicated. 


Excess of conscientiousness and magnanimity placed the 
Minister momentarily at a disadvantage with his royal 
master, but his position was all the stronger afterwards 
when the King received a warning from the public voice 
which was much more convincing and instructive than 
any ministerial browbeating conld have been. 


THE INDIAN NAVY. 
[Second Notice.] 


History of the Indian Navy. By Charles Rathbone Low. In 
Two Volumes. London: Bentley and Sons. 

The General Order, issued on April 30, 1863, when 
the ‘‘ Company’s Jack’’ was hauled down in Bombay 
Harbour, forcibly exemplifies the official and popular 
forgetfulness of all that England and her great depen- 
dency owed to the Indian Navy. It simply conjoined, 
with a few compliments of a general and conventional 
nature, some special references to the Navy’s services 
during the Burman, Chinese, and Persian wars, as if 
that navy had not shared, either as an auxiliary or as 
solely responsible chief, in most of the sea-fights, from 
the African Coast to Singapore, throughout a period 
of nearly two centuries. More than once it had been 
mainly instrumental in saving our Indian settlements, 
or “ factories,” when these were, so to speak, clinging 
to life by the skin of their teeth. A considerable 
acquaintance with the records of the Navy is, in fact, 
essential to a right conception of early Anglo-Indian 
history. Perhaps they offer the best materials for a full 
knowledge and appreciation of the obstacles over which 
the Company’s servants fought, quibbled, and bargained 
their way to supreme power. As a record of indomitable 
obstinacy against overwhelming odds—a record all the 
more wonderful, considering the protracted character of 
the struggle—the story of the early days of Surat and 
Bombay is unsurpassed in the annals of any nation in 
the world. For many years the young settlements 
were obliged to contend with a jealous and suspicions 
ally—the Mogul Emperor—as well as with the 
Mahrattas, Hyder Ali and his son, Seedee chiefs, and 
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Arab pirates, any one of whom could often overmatch 
the Company's fleet, alike in numbers and equipment. 
For a long time the Mahrattas ane eee aa 
of the Indian seas with the English ships. The Ara 
irates of the Persian Gulf, who are first mentioned in 
695—“ the Algerines of the East,” as our historian 
calls them—were even able to “whip” the Portuguese 
over the Indian Ocean, from Arabia to Madagascar. 
The piratical organisations with which the Company 
came in contact were the highly-developed growth of 
many centuries. Pliny, e.g., tells us that the Roman 
vessels in the Hast carried companies of archers— 
“marines ’’—for protection against the native rovers ; 
and Marco Polo narrates how a fleet of twenty vessels 
would draw itself out in line over a distance of 
100 miles, and close on its victims by means of 
reconcerted signals. And a new race of pirates 
ollowed in the wake of the Company. These were 
Englishmen, like the famous Evory and Captain Kidd, 
the latter of whom, having been despatched from Eng- 
land, to put down the sea-thieves, tarned sea-thief him- 
self, one of the most successful and romantic villains of 
his craft, and ended his career on the gallows at 
Tilbury. Evory appears to have been the first English- 
men who fortified Perm (Perim, no doubt); and the 
temptations of his calling may be understood from the 
fact that on one occasion he robbed a Mogul ship of 
treasure to the value of about 300,0007. No doubt, it 
required the combined assistance of the English, French, 
and Dutch fleets to dispose, effectually, of these pests 
of the Eastern seas; but for a long time it was the 
Company’s Navy that bore the burden and heat of the 
fighting. Even that amount of service alone would 
have entitled it to permanent and honourable record 
among the navies of the world. But its share in the sup- 
ression of piracy and the slave trade is far from exhanst- 
ing the list of its achievements, for the details of which 
—as regards the Napoleonic campaign in Egypt, the 
conquests in Burmah, our wars with the Chinese, the 
Afghan War (when the Indus flotilla branch of the 
Indian Navy was formed)—we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Low’s volumes. 

Though Mr. Low writes solely in the character of a 
laudator temporis acti, his work is suggestive of many 
practical considerations for these times of a revived 
Eastern Question. To begin with, it is instructive to note 
how promptly every quarrel between England and her 
Continental neighbours produced its duplicate in the Kast 
—as, for example, in the wars of 1689, 1744, and the 
series of wars which ended with the overthrow of 
Napoleon. Instinctively the enemy of the day sought 
to deal England a deadly blow through her Eastern 
possessions; and at one time, during the years sub- 
sequent to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a little 
while before that date, it seemed not wholly improbable 
that France might become the paramount European 
Power in India. Russia and Russophobia apart, the 
possibility of a fature struggle for the ownership of 
India is one that cannot be overlooked. The nation 
would simply be devoid of common sense which would 
leave India out of the calculation, in the event of 
a war with England—a tremendous war, as it would 
most likely be. One has simply to remember that we 
are as yet not quite in sight of the millennium; and that 
in adopting measures for the adequate naval defence of 
India we would only be taking the sincerest lovers of 
and believers in peace on their own ground. Why 
should the precautions which are thought prndent in 
the case of England herself, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Australian Colonies, be deemed unnecessary in 
that of Hindostan? We do not even say that the pre- 
cautions are necessary, but only that their enforce- 
ment as regards India would merely be in keeping 
with the practice of the time. Everyone sees that 
in the event of a great war between herself and 
some neighbour—name as yet unknown—England 
might possibly be at an immense disadvantage 
as regards the disposition of her naval forces. As the 
greatest colonial and conquering nation in the world, 
she would be compelled to disperse them over all the 


seas; whilst her + might perhaps, for a some- 
what different manuf re enabled to concentrate her own. 
All this, we repeat, is only an hesis, but until it 
absolutely ceases to be even an hypothesis, the ques- 


tion of defence will naturally suggest itself at times to 


the public mind. As naturally, it will be found to 
resolve itself into a question of local or self-defence. 
This is how the Colonies are treating it—leaving the 
duty of superintendence (to be duly paid for) to the 
Mother Country. Cannot India do likewise? In the 
Napoleonic wars, her own ships—e.g., the Cornwallis, one 
of the trustiest vessels afloat—might have been seen off 
the Downs, commissioned to protect the Hast India 
merchant fleet. One hundred and three years ago, and 
before the Indian Navy had reached its highest point of 
development, Abraham Parsons wrote that the appliances 
of the Bombay Dockyard were, in many respects, as 
complete as those of the King’s Yard, Portsmouth. 
“ Ships built at Bombay are not only as strong but as 
handsome and well-finished as any built in Europe.” Mr. 
Jamsetjee Bomanjee, the most famous ofthe native master 
builders—and nephew of the Manockjee Lowjee who 
was master in 1775—built, even for the Royal Navy, 
“some line-of-battle ships and several frigates which 
were remarkable for their strength and seaworthy 
qualities.” War or no war, why, therefore, should not 
India re-assume—at all events, to a greater extent than 
she does at present—the responsibility for the defence of 
her coasts ? , 

The question may soon engage the serious attention 
of Parliament, even from considerations of economy— 
economy as regards India and England alike. Only the 
other day, Professor Thorold Rogers was discussing, in 
the columns of the Daily News, the subject of extravagant 
expenditure on the English armaments, military and 
naval, in the Kast. His error lay in supposing that the 
expense weighed more heavily on the English than on 
the native Indian tax-payers. In any case, however, 
there is a great deal of waste; and some of the chief 
means for counteracting it may be found to be alike for 
both the army and the navy. English recruits for India 
cost between 160/. and 2001. each before they even land 
in the country ; why not, people are beginning to ask, 
largely reinforce the armies of the future from the 
Eurasian classes and the white population which is 
steadily increasing throughout India? In the same way, 
why not construct—to the greatest possible extent—in 
India itself, the gunboats and the floating batteries 
required for the protection of places like Kurrachee, 
Bombay, and Calcutta; as also most of the appliances 
for the armament of the land fortifications ? hat the 
native sailors, marines, and shipwrights of India accom- 
plished in past generations they may surely repeat, 
though under so greatly changed circumstances. But 
it may be objected that the circumstances are too strong 
for them—that those were the days of wooden ships, and 
that India is not an iron manufacturing country. But 
one of the more recent discoveries about India is that 
she is very rich in coal and iron, and the experts have 
for some time been assuring the world that India is 
quite capable of supplying all or most of her own wants 
in manufactured iron and steel. If, as we learn from 
Mr. Low’s most interesting history, the natives once 
built line-of-battle ships for our Royal Navy, if the 
Chinese have learnt to build ironclads for themselves, if 
the Japanese are following suit, why should not the 
people of India do likewise ? for they are quick pupils ; 
and, as may be seen from the reports of recent surveys, 
they possess inexhaustible quantities of the raw material 
in the inland provinces, even in Lower Bengal, and 
within easy reach of the main lines of railway. The 
two Indian gunboats, Magdala and Abyssinia, were 
imported from England; let us hope that some other 
two, not far removed in the line of succession, may issue 
from that same famous dockyard of Bombay which 
produced such vessels as the Cornwallis, Revenge, and 
many more whose names are so richly suggestive of the 
heroism and the romance of early Indian history. 
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A SUSSEX IDYLL. 


A a Idyll. By Clementina Black. London: Samuel Tinsley. 

‘ A Sussex Idyll’ is thoroughly deserving of its name 
—no mean praise, as it seems to us. For what is more 
difficult in these feverish modern times than to produce 
a true idyll—an idyll of to-day, not thrown back into 
the quiet centuries that lie behind us, but trne and 
living, even as the Janes and meadows, and bird-haunted 
copses, are still true and living ? The lanes and meadows 
are still there ; and let the world grow never so wise 
and sober, the wild roses will still blow in springtime. 
And May must have her nightingales now, even as in 
the days of Chaucer; her nightingales, and we may 
presume also, her love-stories ? All honour to the gentle 
hearts who go forth to gather them, and who give us 
the spring-stories for their own goodness and beauty’s 
sake, and not for that of any wintry moral. 

Miss Clementina Black, at any rate, is evidently free 
from those forebodings concerning the domestic bappiness 
of King Cophetua, and the Prince who married Cinderella, 
which oppress modern novelists. For her part, she believes 
with the old story-tellers, that, having espoused the 
brides of their choice, “ they lived happily ever after- 
wards.” Her own charming little heroine she calls a 
“‘modern Cinderella,” and there is one point of re- 
semblance which is somehow conveyed to the reader 
without special mention made of the fact, namely, that 
Janey Miles had dainty little feet. Not that she is by 
any means a Watteau shepherdess, or a cultivated 
young lady masquerading in peasant’s dress. Janey 
is not above her station—that is to say, if a human 
harebell can be said to have any station. She is a little 
village maiden, dream-possessed, whom vulgarity can- 
not approach, and who goes about homely work quite 
happily :— 

One morning Janey was mending a little white pinafore which 
had been slit from armhole to hem; the baby was taking an un- 
steady walk round the haystack, and Tommy and his sisters were 
engaged in the exciting pastime of playing “ policeman.” Oliver, 
who had been reading a book of South African travels, laid it down 
as Janey came, and said, ‘What a beautiful day again! I have 
scarcely seen a cloud since I have been here.” 

“Tt is very fine,” said Janey. 

I wish I could give the tone in which these two spoke to each 
other. There was about Janey’s manner a shyness and timidity 
that reminded Oliver of the fluttering and cooing of the chickens ; 
and in bis own was something of that soothing and proteeting tone 
with which he invited the friendship of those soft, bright-eyed, 
easily frightened little creatures. 

. = Mainwaring said something about hop-picking next 
week, 

“ Oh yes; we shall go to hop-picking on Monday.” 

“ And then I shall be left quite alone, and it wi/? be dull.” 

“Perhaps you will be better by that time,” suggested Janey. 

“T’ll make Dr. Mackenzie give me leave to go, even if I’m 
not. I have never seen any hop-picking, and I am sure it must be 

retty.” 
me Oh, it is,” said Janey. ‘ Baby, baby, don’t go down to the 
hencoop, dear; the old hen will peck you.” 

Oliver, it will be understood, is the “ Prince ” of the 
little modern romance—a warm-hearted and lovable 
young fellow, with too much innate fine feeling ever 
to imagine that he is doing Juney honour by falling in 
love with her. Miss Black displays true talent in her 
treatment of Oliver; we are so much interested by the 
gentle village girl that we are quite prepared to resent 
any note of condescension in the tone of her young 
gentleman lover. But there is nothing to resent ; even 
when Oliver, obeying the stern counsels of the honest 
Mrs. Mainwaring, leaves Janey, for two days, to weep 
over the faded forget-me-not between the pages of 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ we are not angry with him. The 
two young people drift into love after a quiet pleasant 
fashion amongst country scenes most charmingly de- 
scribed. Oliver sprains his ankle during a walking 
tour, and is taken in at a hospitable farmhouse, where 
Janey, the adopted daughter, waits upon him. He 
reads Tennyson to her, and tells the little children under 
her charge fairy-tales—one, notably, full of brightness 
and humonr, the story of Frittidun. Then we have a 
very pretty picture of them in a hop-garden; and are 
taught that hop-picking may be a romantic, as well as a 


downy, 





picturesque proceeding. The children are there too, as 
well as the young lovers. 
“ Here's a hop-dog! ” 


“ So there is,” See * that's the first I have seen.” 


“ And what's a hop dog asked Oliver. 

Lolly held out her fat hand, avd showed him on its palm a small, 

e-yellow caterpillar, with an odd little tuft of hair at one 

end—whether head or tai! he could not presume to say. 
“ He lives on the hops, and then he makes a web,” Lolly ex- 

plained ; “and if you keep them long enough they come out into a 

butterfly. I had three last year, but they didn't, none of them, 


come into butterflies. One of ’em died, and one of ’em got lost, and 
the other never came out of his web.” 


“ Dear me! said Oliver, looking with some degree of pity at the 
victim reserved for so doubtful a fate. Lolly placed her captive on 
a very large leaf, tied up leaf and caterpillar in her pocket-handker- 
chief, and continued her work. 


There is a Sunday evening walk to church quite as 
prettily described as the scene in the hop-garden ; 
although the walk has a conclusion more amusing to the 
reader than to poor Janey and Oliver, owing to the 


jealousy of a rustic admirer of Janey’s, by name Mr. 


William Spraggett. We may quote, as a specimen of 
Miss Black’s simple and pure style, a closing scene where 
Janey and Oliver are engaged lovers. 


The two at first did, conscientiously, seek for blackberries, and 
collected no small store. Oliver, stretching upward to a branch 
beyond Janey’s reach, paused suddenly to laugh and to ask, as he 
turned the ripe branch towards her, “Janey, do you recollect 
those blackberries ? ” 

“Oh yes,” said Janey, with a faint reflection of that intense 
blush which had glowed in her face at William Spraggett’s un- 
expected appearance. 

“ Ah! I was so scolded for your sake, that night,” said Oliver 
again, as they moved on to the next bough. 

Janey did not say anything. 

“Tt was very hard to go away without saying a word to you.” 

“It was very hard,” said Janey, in a low tone, looking down at 
the berries she was gathering, 

“And to think you would never know I hadn't gone away not 
caring to say good-bye!” 

She turned quickly from the bush, and looked up with a little 
head-shake, 

“ And as I walked to the station and thought of you coming in, 
and of all the place being cleared away asif I had never beea—(and 
how could I tell that you wouldn't forget me?)—I was so unhappy, 
you can’t think.” : 

She would have said “ Perhaps I can,” but somehow the words 
seemed to stick in her throat, and instead of speech, she laid her 
fingers lightly upon his. It was the first approach to a caress 
which she had ever given him, and a quick delight ran through him 
at her touch. 

“I thought I did wrong to leave that book for you; but I 
couldn’t help it, and I was glad I had done it, even if it was wrong. 
I thought how you would find it, and how, afterwards, you would 
find the flower. I was half afraid that you would be angry 
with me.” 

“T was much too glad for that.” 

At the moment she was a little surprised that he should fancy 
she could have been angered by this, but when she thought of it 
afterwards, his doubt pleased her well. 

“Then you were glad?” 

“More glad than I can tell you. Icame in, and you were gone, 
and the room looked so cold somehow, and empty, and it rained— 
it seemed as if it was erying—and I was all dazed as if I was in a 
dream; and then I looked round, and there it was, and I thought 
you had left it by mistake, and then, when I looked into it, I saw 
you know, and I seemed to wake up, and I began to cry.” 

“What! Because you were so glad?” 

“ Yes, really it was.” ; 

Again they moved on a little, and a moment after Oliver began 
once more, ‘ You shall never cry for my sake again.” 

“ How do you know?” : 

He hesitated, seeking some jesting repartee,—and finding none, 
answered, with sudden and sincere humility, “ Because you'll never 
care so much about me, when you come really to know me, as = 
did when you only knew a little of me, and fancy all you didn’t 
know was good.” 

Janey looked up at him with a clear gaze that had grown 
womanly in these last few days. There is, in spite of the orthodox 
ideal of clinging, shrinking, timid womanhood, a certain motherly 
element in the love of a womanly woman,—sheltering, shield > 
almost protecting instinct,—and this element rose now in Janey’s 
heart as she stood, looking up at Oliver, and answered slowly, “I 
am not afraid of that.” 

Both were for a moment silent; they seemed, in that short inter- 
change of word and look, to have come too near together and seen 
too clearly each into the other's thoughts for need of speech ; 
speech would but have seemed the token that the moment of silent 
comprehension had gone by. Yet that moment did go by, and they 
spoke again of the blackberries, and of the view. hey came, 
through the bramble-bushes, to the outer rim of the little enclosure, 
and stood upon the bank, looking out upon the country. Blanched 
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fields of stubble, brown fields newly ploughed, mellow-green 

res, black patches of wood and copse, and white-walled houses, 

y unrolled before them like a many-coloured carpet. Farther off, 

rose a soft, mist-blue line of hills that faded ap into the blue 

air beyond, and, away to the right, glistened a thin thread of silvery 
blue, to which Oliver pointed, saying “ Surely, there’s the sea!” 

‘A Sussex Idyll’ is such a charming story that we 
should indeed be ungrateful did we not look forward 
with pleasure to more work from the same hand. 
Nevertheless, there is, if we read it aright, a promise 
hinted at in the closing page of this little volume which 
we are not at all eager to see fulfilled. No; much as 
we love Janey, we should prefer to bid her farewell 
now, as she descends the church steps—‘‘ her hand 
trembling a little on her husband’s arm.” What have 
we to do with the “ crowds at the church-door,” with 
* the whisperers at morning calls ;”’ let them not trouble 
our young bride and bridegroom entering upon un- 
eventful happiness. ‘‘ And they lived happily ever after- 
wards,” the old ending of the old love-stories, is, after 
all, the best. 


MOORE’S WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. By 
Thomas Moore. With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs 
of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's Manuscript, and all 
hitherto inedited and uncollected. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Richard Herne Shepherd. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 

There must be a terrible dearth of good prose and 
verse in the present generation, since we have to go so 
far afield in our search after material for books. It is a 
pathetic picture that rises to the mind as we imagine 
the enterprising publisher, attended by the intelligent 
editor, rising up very early in the morning, and seeking 
diligently in the by-ways and hedges of literature for 
the crumbs and rags that may possibly have been 
dropped there by the illustrious dead. In vain the 
great cloud of living writers gathers at the front door, 
brandishing manuscripts of promise, inheritors of 
renown, just ready to have their wings put on, and then 
to soar into the empyrean. The publisher and the 
editor have been out at the back-door betimes, raking 
over the twice-sifted dust-heap, shaking out a poor heap 
of torn papers, and patching together with forlorn 
desperation the lowest stratum of the waste-paper basket. 
And when they produce the results of their precious 
labour, such is the perversity of man, we are not pleased. 
Perhaps the clearest way of explaining to the reader 
why we are not pleased, will be to give a brief rehearsal 
of the particular scrapings and sweepings that form the 
volume of 440 pages of Tom Moore’s uncollected prose 
and verse. 

The verse comes first ; there are five pieces, called by 
courtesy poems, reprinted from an Irish miscellany, 
entitled ‘“ Anthologia Hibernica,”’ published in 1793 
and 1794—that is, in the poet’s fourteenth and fifteenth 
year. There are lines “To Zelia,” which have the 
slight interest that they prophesy that Moore’s muse 


will stray 
Careless, culling amorous flowers, 
Or quaffing mirth in Bacchus’ bowers ; 


the next, ‘* To Celia,” is a trumpery imitation of Shen- 
one; then comes a paraphrase from Anacreon ; then 
iines to Samuel Whyte, the schoolmaster of Moore and 
Sheridan, lines perfectly familiar to everyone who has 
taken the trouble to study Moore, and absolutely un- 
important, Finally, there are memorial lines on a Mr. 
Francis Perry. Not only are these five juvenile pieces 
no better than the verse of thousands of children, but 
they have not even the merit of being new. Then 
follows a fragment of burlesque romance, not very 
amusing, though the editor, after having supplied 
certain words, explains that these his interpolations 
have “a perfectly alchemic effect upon the whole,” 
whatever that may mean. So much for the Juvenilia. 
The next section contains “ Satirical and Humorous 
Poems,” printed in the newspapers of the day, and 
rejected by Moore, when he collected his poetical works, 
for the very good reason that without one exception 


they are absolutely worthless. Moore was the vainest 
of men, but, in writing to Mrs. Shelley in 1839, even he 
had the grace to say:—“I am just now employed in 

runing my javenilities (cruel operation !) for the re. 

n looking over these young things (which I had almost 
entirely forgot), I find myself alternately chuckling 
over what’s good in them, and wondering and cursing 
at what is bad,”’ 

We should have fancied that this passage would have 
served as a warning beacon to the editor under review, 
since Moore himself revived all that made him chuckle ; 
and what is now reprinted is nothing but what made 
him wonder and curse. Alas! welive in an antiquarian 
age, and it would little become us to do the one or the 
other. Let us pass quickly from the ‘Satirical and 
Humorous Poems.” 

The next section contains ‘Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, 1814-1834.” We never saw such 
doleful specimens of padding. Lively volatile Mr. 
Moore seated in the critical arm-chair, and racking his 
brains to find something to say about “ French Novels,” 
and the “ Fathers of the Christian Church,”’ and “ Anne 
Boleyn,” is a sight over which a humane person world 
draw a veil before be hurried on. There is no need for 
us to gloat over the agonies of a fellow-creature; and 
Tom Moore, writing an article for the Hdinburgh Review 
on “German Rationalism” is a subject that would 
wring sympathy from astony heart. These lucubrations, 
with one on “ Private Theatricals at Kilkenny,” in 
which, after writhing in great pain, he just manages to 
get to Kilkenny at the very end, and one on “ Round 
Towers in Ireland,’’ occupy nearly two hundred pages 
of the book, and are therefore almost as useful padding 
now as they were in their original form. 

The reprint of ‘A Letter to the Roman Catholics of 
Dublin,” originally published in 1810, carries us 
smoothly on a little further. There is absolutely no 
reason whatever why this ephemeral little brochure, 
duly given to the world at its appropriate time, and 
therefore available in libraries and collections to any 
bibliographer who might chance to wish to refer to it, 
should be foisted on the public as a new work by Moore. 
It is followed by “ M.P., or, the Blue-Stocking,”’ a comic 
opera published in 1811. Like all the great poets his 
contemporaries, Moore essayed his skill in the drama, 
but with less success than any. This opera, in prose 
with songs interspersed, is a most trumpery performance ; 
the most indulgent of its critics, the author, had scarcely 
published it when he mourned, in a letter to Leigh 
Hunt, over its “ foolish clap-trap,” and promised, warned 
by its only too just damnation, never to attempt again 
a branch of literature in which he was “conscious of 
being contemptible.” After so frank a statement, the 
present editor has shown a remarkable courage in re- 
printing “M.P.”’ It is, indeed, one of the most vapid 
pieces ever conceived. 


It is only with p. 343, after toiling through so much 
prose and verse, that we arrive at the first really in- 
edited work. ‘‘The Chapter of the Blanket,” which 
reads like an abandoned first draft of the “ Epicurean,’’ 
has been deciphered from two MS. books of Moore’s 
written carefully in a minute hand. It is bright and 
humorous, much in the style of the Oriental descriptions 
and satirical conversations in prose which divide the 
four parts of “ Lalla Rookh”’ from one another. The 
sentimental passages are written prettily, in a faded 
style, such as would have delighted the young Nour- 
mahal past expression. ‘The sun was now setting, 
and the modest Arabian jasmines, which had kept their 
odours to themselves all day, were just now beginning 
to let the sweet secret out, and to make every passing 
breeze their confidante.” This charming Eastern manner 
was very much in fashion until Lord Beaconsfield, who 
had the advantage of being born to it, gave us such a 
much more rich and genuine specimen of it in “The 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy.” Since then, mere European 
imitation of Oriental sentiment has seemed quite poor 
and thin. But even if the rhapsodies in this new tale are 
not quite so brilliant as that famous one beginning, “ O 
dear gazelle, O dear gazelle, the Lady said, the Lady 
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said,” yet there is a great deal about stars and talismans, 
and dark-eyed Circassian beauties, that is extremely 
diverting and pleasant. 

Then follow ten unpublished letters to Leigh Hunt, 
one to the editor of the Morning Post, about Moore’s duel 
in 1806 with Jeffrey, and one to Mrs. Shelley. The 
letters to Hunt are brief and hasty ; they are spread over 
a space of ten years, and they contain nothing absolutely 
new. In 1813, Moore speaks of Byron as an acquaint- 
ance of his own, but as an intimatefriend of Hunt’s, and 
supposes that Byron is a constant visitor at Horsemonger 
Lane, where Hunt was then an interesting captive. In 
1814 Moore essays a criticism of “ Rimini,” and gets 
into such deep water about “ quaintnesses ” and “ fresh- 
ness of the living fount ’’ that he has to break off in the 
middle of a sentence and pretend that a visitor has dis- 
turbed him. He is very prosy and didactic in 1818, in 
preaching a lesson to Hunt against defending Cobbett in 
the Examiner. He makes a wretched pun in the little 
flippant note to Mrs. Shelley, and gaily excuses it. We 
have thus recounted everything which is of interest in 
the new “ Correspondence.”’ 

We now reach the final division of the book, the “ Notes 
for the Life of Lord Byron.” These have been transcribed 
from a quarto mauuscript book of Moore’s, containing a 
mass of suggestions and rough notes, partly in pencil, 
partly in ink, corrected and interlined in such a way as 
to render them almost illegible. We do not deny that 
it was useful to decipher this MS., although it is not 
very likely that there is any fresh evidence to be found 
anywhere for the personal excellence of Byron. Some 
of the entries here printed are mildly scandalous, and 
not wholly without interest of a not very lofty kind. By 
carefully collating the ‘Life and Letters,’ with their 
notes, it would be possible to extract a good deal not 
published there, partly because Moore declined to be 
needlessly impertinent, partly, perhaps, because on more 
close inquiry he found his information incorrect. An 
instance will suffice to show the sort of variation from 
which perhaps a word or two of value may be collected. 
Here is the famous scene in the squall on the Lake of 
Geneva :—‘ Hobhouse’s account of the storm in which 
B. and Shelley were so nearly lost on the Lake. Shelley 
wishing to die shortly and easily—going down and 
sitting on the great trunk and holding by the rings ; 
the contest between them. B. insisting that he would 
endeavour to save Shelley, and Shelleyrefusing. Atlength 
B., by threatening to go down with him, prevailed on 
him to let go the rings, and tied S. and himself together, 
by a handkerchief, I think. S. as brave as a lion, H. says.”’ 

The most interesting part of the Notes is that which 
refers to the last months of Byron’s life, and his be- 
haviour in Greece. But on this it is to be hoped Mr. 
Trelawney will still contrive to say something as new 
and more authoritative. 

We have now examined in order the entire contents 
of this thick volume, and we are obliged to confess that 
it is not only disappointing, but, as a whole, quite un- 
worthy of publication, nor should we have considered 
that it called for detailed criticism but for the pretentious 
style in which the title-page places itself under the 
prestige of two illustrious names. There is not a line 
in the whole book which deserves to remain in the 
memory, not one which throws new light on the mind 
of the passionate minstrel of Irish liberty, or which can 
serve to call back public sympathy to his best verses, 
once praised too highly, and now not praised enough. 
It is more than mere disrespect—it is positive injury—to 
a great man to call particular attention to the weakest 
of his writings, and to resuscitate what it was his mature 
decision to forget. ‘“O that I might edit the Juvenilia 
of my enemy !”’ would have been the wish of the Wise 
Man had he lived in our days of tasteless and indiscrimi- 
nate revival. 


CHERRY RIPE. 


Cherry Ripe. A Romance. By the Author of ‘ Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.’ In Three Volumes. London: Bentley. 1878. 


Of all the so-called romances which have been inflicted 
within the last twelve months upon a long-suffering 


ublic, it is probable that ‘Cherry Ripe’—which, we 
earn from the back of the volumes, is tie work of Miss 
Mathers—is the very worst. It is not known that upon 
some other planet worse “ romances”’ may not be pub- 
lished. It is certain that it contains every fault which, 
within our knowledge, printed matter bound up and 
labelled to look like a book can have. Its demerits are 
even paradoxical. It is monstrously impossible, yet 
extravagantly dull; the writer has set no limit to the 
feeble extravagance of her situations, and yet is forced 
to take refuge in repetition; it is riddled with italics, 
and is yet absolutely meaningless and pointless ; it aims, 
with a noble contempt of grammar, at the most de- 
liciously absurd fine writing, and fails to be amusing 
even in its absurdity, because the things with which it 
deals are inherently repulsive. 

And here let us be understood, before we go on to 
say enough in detail of this distasteful production to 
make good our general remarks upon it. The writer 
has chosen for her theme the courtship of a married 
woman—who is, in fact, little more than a child—by a 
man who has previously seduced her sister. is 
courtship so far succeeds that she one day takes off 
her wedding-ring because she feels that love for him 
which she has never felt for her husband. On discovery 
of his relations with her sister, her love turns to hate ; 
and after an interview with her sister, who lies dying, 
“ with a dead infant lying on her breast,’’ Mignon, the 
heroine, who had been away from home in company with 
the brilliant rake Philip Le Best, merely because he 
said, “‘Oome, Mignon, come,” is taken back to her 
husband’s arms, while Philip’s soul “sails out alone 
upon the great sea of eternity,” whatever that may 
mean. We may here pause to observe that Mr. Mont- 
rose, the husband, appears from this to be even a greater 
fool than he seems, and that.the writer has, so far as we 
can discover, been at no pains toexcuse Mrs. Montrose’s 
extraordinary conduct with regard to her wedding-ring. 
But this, by the way. What we wish to point out is 
that a novel becomes worthy of all possible condemna- 
tion, not because of the subjects which it deals with, 
but because of the manner of dealing with them, It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that there are some 
subjects which should never be dealt with at all; but 
seduction and the slighting of marriage vows can 
hardly be said to come under this head. The world 
would have had a loss in more than one way if, to take 
a single instance, ‘Adam Bede’ had never been 
published. But between such a book as that and such 
a@ production as ‘Cherry Ripe’ there is as wide a 
gulf as between a play of Shakespeare’s and the 
tawdriest ballet that a music-hall can furnish forth. A 
subject which in its nature has much tragic horror can 
only be approached with safety by a writer who not 
only has so much insight into human nature as to ap- 
preciate tragic emotions of every kind, but has also the 
power of so clothing these emotions in words .as to 
drown whatever repulsiveness the events described may 
naturally have in the grandeur of their treatment. Not, 
that is, to make what is base seem glorified; but to 
draw even from baseness some touch of elevation. Such 
writers never dwell upon the repugnant details of their 
theme as does the ephemeral herd. Scott dismisses 
in a few words the scene of Macbriar’s torture in ‘ Old 
Mortality ;’ Mr. Harrison Ainsworth seldom in his 
earlier romances lost a chance of insisting upon scenes 
of physical horror. 

But in introducing the names of Sir Walter Scott 
and George Eliot into a discussion of ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
there is too much incongruity. Let us leave for awhile 
the attempt to point out facts which we can hardly hope 
such writers as the author of ‘ Cherry Ripe’ will ever 
appreciate, and find here and there a few instances of 
the more ordinary faults which we have said the pro- 
duction contains. We have said that it is riddled with 
meaningless italics. Here is an instance: ‘ ‘Prue,’ 
said Mignon in a tone of utter disbelief, ‘are you joking ? 
Are you making all this up because I said I thought, if 
I tried it, I should like a beau?’ ‘No, miss, its 
Gospel truth.’ ‘ What an extraordinary thing! what an 
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altogether outrageous thing—to fall in love with me, of 
all people in the world.’ ” We will now take a specimen 
of fine writing :— 

She did not even dimly guess how Time, the Restorer, heals all 
wounds—even if she had known it, would not her soul ; have 
rebelled against the hurt that she had received, unconsciously 
asking what healed wound could ever compare with the unflawed 
wholeness that was hers ere the knife was lifted and the blow fell? 
What restoration can ever compare with the dauntless confidence of 
untried and unbroken health? The stain may be cleansed away, 
but the traces of the process remain the gaping wound 
may close, but the scar remains for ever. We can lay our 
fingers upon it at any moment, ani say to our hearts "— 


As the sentence goes on for ten lines and a-quarter 
before a fullstop, we perhaps need not quote what the 
writer believes we “can say to our hearts.” After this, 
it may be a pleasant change to try a lightly fantastic 
and humorous passage :— 

This [a ladder] he fetched, pitched exactly opposite the wall- 
flower, and proceeded to mount the same with as bold and un- 
faltering a step, as though spying into a neighbour's garden was the 
most ordinary thing in the world, and no more reprehensible than 
overlooking an opponent’s hand at whist, or reading a letter 
backwards, or any other of those dishonourable little actions by which 
we deceive our friends, and open our eyes to our own delinquencies. 


Description of the manners of our time :— 


‘‘Did you see that,” suddenly exclaimed Flora [Flora is a Mrs. 
Dundas who is taking a drive with Mignon], laughing beste, 
‘A man on a cart was so engaged in staring at me that he actually 
Sell off his seat !” As they neared town, the fun grew fast 
and furious. Flora’s form seemed to grow larger and more striking. 
She sat erect, her eyes darting hither and thither, missing not one 
glance of admiration, from the whip who tooled his four-in-hand by, 
to the hurdy-gurdy man with a monkey, who dared to lift his eyes 
to hers with as bold an appreciation of her beauty as the other. A 
fine, free woman is fine and free for prince and peasant alike, and 
the latter is no way impressed by the sober respectability of her 
servants, or the irreproachable character of her equipage ; she may 
be a duchess for all he knows or cares, her levity brings her down 
to his own level. 


Picturesque historical reference : — 


Hither came proud, ever-beautiful Marie Antoinette, expiating by 
the heroism of her death the heartlessness and frivolity of her 
life; and hither, too, brave Charlotte Corday, and noble Madame 
Roland ; while stepping lightly after (for they knew how to die, 
these proud and haughty aristocrats, who accepted death with less 
scorn than life at the hands of the low and brutal canaille), came 
the flower of the French nobility, a gay and winsome array of 
courtly shapes in ruffled lawn and silks, for they went not meanly 
clad to their last great /evée in those days! 

Daring wit :— 

“If I had only known what it was going to be,” said Flora, 
wiping her eyes with indignant energy, “I never, never would have 
married, much less have had a family! ” 

Perhaps we have now quoted enough to lead our 
readers to take on trust what we have said as to the 
extraordinary folly and equally extraordinary dulness 
of this miscalled “romance,” which further, as we 
have already hinted, deals with matters which in the 
hands of a great writer may be turned to good account, 
but fram which, when they are touched by so feeble and 
unskilled a writer as the author of ‘Cherry Ripe,’ no- 
thing can be got beyond their native repulsiveness and 
corruption. ‘Cherry Ripe’ is the most glaring instance 
of a kind of writing the growth and spread of which 
was foreseen by Alfred de Musset when it first ventured 
to put forth a timid head. “There,” he cried one day 
to his brother, pointing to a certain fewilleton, “look at 
this, and tell me if imaginative literature can live when 
people so brutalise their readers and themselves. Do 
you not see that this kitchen literature will generate a 
whole new world of ignorant and half-savage readers ? 
I know well enough that it will die one day of its own 
excesses, but before that it will have disgusted finer 
minds with reading.” May that day of death which 
Musset prophesied be not far off! 


MAJOR NOAKE’S MARTIAL LYRIST. 

The Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With an Appendix—Advice to 
the Soldier. By Major R. Compton Noake. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co, 

Major Noake has essayed to filla void in English 

song. It has been remarked, he says in his preface, in 


almost every recent treatise on song Se ae our 
martial songs are not military, but naval, “the victories 
of Wellington, and the fact that we now hold by the 
sword an empire containing two hundred millions of 
inhabitants, notwithstanding.”’ This is no doubt true, 
and shows how deeply the spirit of our buccaneering 
ancestors is epgrained in us, if it is not all due to the fact 
that the triumphs of our sailors seventy years ago made 
much more noise, and stirred deeper exultation than 
the part our soldiers played in warfare by land. The 
two chief exceptions to the pre-eminence of our naval 
lyrics may be said to prove the rule. Michael Drayton’s 
splendid lyric, “The Battle of Agincourt,” has been 
superseded by Campbell’s imitation, “ The Battle of the 
Baltic,’ and is now hardly known, except to scholars. 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade,” has never, if it is 
possible, been provided with worthy music, and the ready 
mirth with which parodies of it are received shows that 
it has not enshrined itself in the reverence of the people. 
Our martial lyrics are certainly naval rather than mili- 
tary. This is the deficiency which Major Noake has set 
himself to supply. “It has been the author’s endea- 
vour,” he says, ‘“‘and his cherished ambition, to supply 
this long-felt want, and in so doing, to confirm the sol- 
dier in his loyalty to his Queen, his country, and his 
corps, and thus enhance his courage and historic pride. 
Indeed, his object has been to inculeate a soldier’s vir- 
tues—pity for the helpless, cheerful and ready obedi- 
ence to discipline, anticipating commands and reveren- 
cing duty ; and, not least, the love of his comrade. He 
would show that these are the things which elevate 
him in his own and his country’s estimation ; that 
render him worthy of military glory: that teach him 
to value his medal as a thing above all price; a me- 
morial of perils and adventures which beset a soldier’s 
life.” Whether Major Noake has or has not suc- 
ceeded, can only be judged from the result. But this 
much may safely be said that if his songs do not become 
as popular on the march and in the barracks as he would 
wish them to be, the fault does not lie in his workman- 
ship. His songs really have the lyric spirit in them. 
They contain no novelty of words or imagery, and he 
makes no such claim for them. 


There’s not a simile or say, 
But thou hast heard it many a day, 


he says in his opening address to his comrades. If it 
were otherwise the songs might miss their mark; but they 
run naturally to martial music, and that is the main 
thing. 

Major Noake has laid many airs under contribution 
for the music of his songs, but his chief favourites seem 
to be the lively strains of ‘* Alley Croker,” “ The British 
Grenadiers,” and * Bonnie Dundee.” We pick two 
specimens almost at random, which will show the 
character of Major Noake’s simple muse. 


TOM TOBIN AND MARSHAL MASSENA. 


Says Marshal Massena, “ Sir, how many men, 

In thousands, has Crawford ?” cries Tobin, “ He’s ten.” 
“Tis false!” cried the Marshal ; “the Coa was cross'd 
With only five thousand, and one he has lost.” 

With taunting defiance thus Tobia replied : 

** Although I’m your pris’ner, and though I have lied, 
Know this of a truth, then, with four thousand men, 
Our Crawford will beat you, though you may bring ten. 


“Why talk about numbers! If Crawford but nods, 

His men march right onwards, ne’er counting the odds ; 

Whilst you and your Frenchmen the battle will shun, 

Unless to the battle you bring three to one.” 

In a fury Massena swore Tobin should die, 

For daring a Marshal of France to defy. 

“Guard, march off your pris’ner! [Aside] Gods! what chief could 


cope 
With such men, and conquer? “Twere hoping ’gainst hope.’ 


ALDERSHOT CAMP. 


At first ’twas said 
The camp was made 
For quarters in the summer ; 
And every one 
Then thought it fun, 
From captain to the drummer, 
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To toil away And find in books 
Through hot field-day, And quiet nooks 
To skirmish and to rally, A solacein his weariness ? 
And column form, No books had they 
The hill to storm, To wile away 
Or charge up the long valley. The loneliness of leisure ; 
But, O! the winter, the long and drone winter, So now among 
Of heath and bog The jolly throng, 


And damp and fog, 
The weary, dreary winter! 


The drifting snow, 
The chilling thaw, 
And then the rain comes pouring, 
To make each hut 
4 A eed 
And angel tempers souring. 
The stormy wind 
With these combined 
Through every chink is throbbing 
In swelling tones, 
In dying moans, 
Now sighing and now sobbing. 
O, the winter, the long and dreary winter, 
Of heath and beg, 
And damp and fog, 
The weary, dreary winter ! 


From eight at night 
Till morning light 
Upon our beds we're rolling ; 
And if ’tis wet, 
All day we sit, 
Or listlessly are lolling 
Without the bliss 
Of woman's kiss, 
Without her smile to warm us, 
Without the chance 
Of one sweet glance 
To cherish and to charm us, 
Through the winter, the long and dreary winter, 
Of heath and bog, 
Of damp and fog, 
The weary, dreary winter! 


There’s not a bush 
To woo a thrush ; 
There's not a linnet singing; 
There's not a blade 
Of grass to shade 
The daisy as it’s springing ; 
The summers rust 
To sable dust 
And blacken all creation ; 
And autumn wears 
But heath and furze 
To show its desolation. 
But, O! the winter, the long, the dreary winter, 
Of heath and bog, 
Of damp and fog, 
The dreary, weary winter! 


Cheerfulness under privations, patriotism, loyalty to 
comrades, humanity to a vanquished foe, are the chief 
lessons to which Major Noake gives expression, in verses 
which are sometimes open to improvement in point of 
form, but are thoroughly instinct with the martial 
spirit. Against philosophers, peace at any price men, 
free traders, teetotalers, all who do not believe that 
active warfare is man’s true occupation, or who seek to 
rob the hardy soldier of his enjoyment of good ale, Major 
Noake is very properly indignant. He hits the philo- 
sopher very hard in the following verses :— 


PHILOSOPHERS, PHILOSOPHERS! 


Philosophers, 
Philosophers ! 
And all who spend your leisure 
In reading books 
In quiet nooks, 
For profit or for pleasure ; 
What noble themes, 
What happy dreams, 
What castles built on bubbles, 
Are yours to cheer, 
To banish care, 
The world and all its troubles! 
O, Philosophers! say, is it wise, Philosophers! 
So to condemn, 
So to contemn 
Unletter'd men, Philosophers? 


Did ancient sire 
Of yours retire 
From winter evening’s dreariness, 


And now in wine sought pleasure. 
O, Philosophers, and found it too, Philosophers ! 
As soldiers now 
Se often do, 
Not bless'd like you, Philosophers! 

Bat persons of more warlike pretensions than philo- 
sophers do not escape. The man who stays at home 
and calls for war, knowing that he will not have to 
fight himself, is thus satirised in the opening verses of 
a song, entitled— 


CAN’T LOVE HIM ENOUGH. 


Dear Jeanie, I tell you, without any jest, 
The man of all men that I hate and detest 
Is he who keeps tel’ ing, 
His own bosom’s swellin 
With ardour so bright, that he’s ready and willing 
To give as a war-tax, from income a shilling, 
To keep off the foeman— 
The stay-at-home no man! 
I'd cuff him! the woman! 
Flaunt his face with my muff, 
Round his neck tie my ruff, 
And fan 
The brave man 
With his own baby-puff. 
Dear Jeanie, I really can’t hate him enough. 

The counterpart to such a skulker is, of course, “ the 
gallant fellow who marches away to perils, privations, 
to battle, and fray.”” As long as war remains a possible 
contingency, it is well that the martial spirit should be 
kept alive among our soldiers. We know no collection 
of songs so well calculated as Major Noake’s to serve 
this purpose. His songs are worth heaps of the music- 
hall inanities and profanities with which they now try 
to begnile the tedium of life in barracks. 


ART 


—— = = 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[ First Notice. | 

The main strength of the present Exhibition of Old 
Masters may be said to lie in the kindred departments 
of portrait and landscape. There are portraits of all 
schools, and of nearly every epoch, portraits by men 
who had other and wider aims in art, and whose practice 
was fashioned to express ideal invention rather than to 
record the truth of individual character, and portraits, 
again, by men to whom portrait-painting was an accepted 
and absorbing profession, and who brought such mastery 
to the performance of their task that, as we look at their 
work, we are tempted for the moment to doubt whether 
painting can rightly claim any other fanction than that 
which their art has so splendidly discharged. Where such 
ample material is provided for the survey of a particular 
branch of art, it may not be amiss, perhaps, to devote 
ourselves exclusively to its consideration, even at the 
risk of seeming to neglect the few examples that lie out- 
side of the suggested classification. And with this inten- 
tion we will make our way forthwith to the picture by 
Ghirlandajo in Gallery No. IV. It is fortunate, indeed, to 
find as a point of departure so noble an example of the 
Florentine school. Exquisitely painted and perfectly pre- 
served with arefinement of beauty remarkable even forone 
of a race of painters whose aim was beauty, and yet bearing 
the unmistakeable and convincing stamp of fidelity to 
the model, this is a picture to make any collection rich, 
even if there were nothing else to show. Ghirlandajo 
held a distinct place in the Florentine school, and the 
work before us clearly characterises his distinction. He 
was the one great painter of Florence whose invention 
lacked fire and intensity. In any other school less 
richly endowed with these qualities his i nation 
would have seemed great by comparison; but here, on 
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the contrary, it falls by comparison into the second 
class. A tradition, founded by Giotto and completed 
by Michael Angelo, was scarcely, in the interval, liable 
to failure, and, therefore, grouped around Ghirlandajo 
are several contemporaries, all of whom could claim 
higher distinction in regard to ideal expression. A little 
while ago the perception of this truth took such violent 
hold of Mr. Ruskin as to betray him into the most ex- 
aggerated depreciation of Ghirlandajo’s frescoes at 

orence. It is always a pity to depreciate beau- 
tifal work, however brilliant the rhetoric employed 
in the process, and it was certainly misleading to 
speak ill of the frescoes at Santa Maria Novella. 
But the distinction which Mr. Ruskin marked with 
such excess of emphasis is one that must have oc- 
curred to very many students of art who have carefully 
studied these frescoes, They are not devoid of the 
general characteristics of Florentine art, but these cha- 
racteristics are not of theiressence. The genius of Ghir- 
landajo, in short, was based upon power in portrait rather 
than upon strength of invention, and his presence in the 
school is in this sense a very interesting phenomenon to 
be studied with attention, not to be reprobated. The 
dignity and beauty of the individual figures which crowd 
these frescoes can scarcely be overrated, and it is surely 
instructive for once to see what could be done in por- 
traiture by a painter whose practice was founded upon 
a different tradition. For in his general scheme of 
rendering the facts of Nature, Ghirlandajo was led by the 
example of the school to which he belonged. He painted 
like a Florentine, although his individuality was not 
deeply engaged by the ideals which prevailed at 
Florence, and thus we may observe that he did not 
seek for the kind of realistic effect towards which 
the painters of Venice were drawn, whose practice 
was entirely controlled by the sense of the value 
of truth in portraiture. These various points of 
interest are admirably illustrated by the example at 
Burlington House, wherein the features of a face, in 
itself noble and beautiful, are imaged with a delicate 
precision and subtlety of line belonging as of right to a 
school intent upon the expression of ideas; and in 
which nevertheless the individuality of the artist impels 
him to dwell with particular concern upon the realities, 
outward and intellectual, that belong exclusively to the 
model before him. Compare this picture with the 
‘Head of a Youth” (221) from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s collection, and the distinction that has been 
drawn is at once apparent. Here, at the first glance, 
we are made to think of the author to whom it is 
assigned. The immediate impression is that of a type 
of beauty which was created by Lionardo, and it is only 
by a conscious effort that we pass to the consideration 
of the model who has set the painter’s art in motion. 
In this view of the work we are not concerned to decide 
whether the author is Lionardo himself or one of his | 
pupils—Beltraffio, for example, whose style of execn- | 
tion is more directly suggested; the point to be 
observed is that we have here a portrait by a 
painter who was led by imagination and whose 
study of the model was controlled by an image of | 
beauty fixed in his own mind. Of an art so 
governed, portraiture was not the absorbing employ- 
ment; when it is undertaken at all, the result shows 
always something more, if also something Jess, than we | 
may fairly expect in this branch of painting ; and for | 
this reason the portrait heads of Lionardo, and ‘the 
drawings supposed to represent the features of real 
personages left to us by Michael Angelo, have always a 
fascination which lies beyond the proper domain of their | 
subject. 

And as imagination is a quality so rare, it is not to be 
deemed surprising that the brilliant history of the 
Florentine school should have been quickly closed and 
never repeated. Venice had built her art upon asurer and 
more lasting basis, and had attached herself to realities 
that all may understand, and for the interpretation of 
which the world need never despair of finding competent 
professors. When we leave the fourth gallery, where the 
earlier schools find a home, we realise at a glance 
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how rapidly in later times the sense of the value of 
portrait overpowered all other aims in art. Looking 
around the walls of the galleries Nos. II. and IIL, 
we see examples of the schools of Venice, Flanders, 
Holland, Spain, and England, and we are attracted at 
once by the grandeur and dignity of the portraits they 
produced. Who, for instance, who values the perfect 
fitness of means and materials, which is the essence of 
all great art, would hesitate for a moment between 
Rubens’ picture of the “ Daughter of Herodias ” t 68), 
and his superb portrait sketch of a gentleman (110), 
lent by Mr. Miéville? In the one, for all its boasted 
ease and emphasis of dramatic effect, the representation 
of the idea is such as Giotto, in spite of his imperfect 
resource, could well afford to despise, and we need only 
appeal to the ‘Death of the Virgin” (197), in the 
present exhibition, to justify the comparison ; but in the 
other, where Rubens’ splendid powers are rightly em- 
ployed, the result could by no one be surpassed. It is 
perfect and complete in_ itself, suggesting no limi- 
tation, and leaving no claim unsatisfied. But there 
were secrets in portraiture that even Rubens did not 
fathom, and-what they are needs little explanation, 
when we can turn to Rembrandt and to Velasquez 
for illustrations more potent than arguments. The 
“ Jewish Rabbi” (169), from Chatsworth, shows how 

reat Rembrandt was even before he had discovered 
for himself the full scope of his genius ; the portrait of 
himself (171), painted many years later, reveals all the 
added beauty still left for his art to render. And yet 
even here the boundless opportunities of this branch of 
art are not exhausted, for there was still room left for 
Velasquez to found an empire of his own. The figure 
of a Spanish Alcade (130), in its perfect simplicity and 
masculine strength, makes the art of other men seem by 
comparison to be no more than artifice. The energy of 
pose, the unconscious glance and masculine force of 
character, have been stolen direct from Nature. The 
worlds of reality and of art are suddenly confused, and 
we almost forget the mastery needed for the translation 
from one to the other in wonder at the faultless vitality 
and perfect modesty of the result. If space allowed, 
we might follow the line of inquiry still further. We 
might trace, by the light of examples here exhibited, 
the foundation of the great school of English portrait, 
first by the important art of Vandyck and later by the 
original effort of Hogarth, in whose execution the world 
will be surprised to learn from Mr. Millais there was no 
finesse! The culminating triumph of portrait-painting 
in England, under the auspices of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney is, of course, amply illustrated 
here; and by the aid of their work, as well as by the 
series of mezzo-tint engravings after their work, we 
may recognise the peculiar secret they possessed, and 
the tribute that they paid to feminine beauty, by right 
of which the women of the eighteenth century retain so 
strong a fascination over our own time. 


MUSIC. 


—_—o—- 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


It is a melancholy and not altogether insignificant 
fact that a festive season so closely connected with 
musical tradition as Christmastide should in our prac- 
tical age be the most tuneless part of the year. In other 
respects we strictly adhere to ancestral custom. Our 
plum pudding is the legitimate offspring of the more 


| ancient porridge, and our Christmas trees, comparatively 


modern though their introduction in England may be, 
date from pre-Christian eras. But the musical accom- 
paniments of the pleasant things—the carols, the chimes, 
the songs of the homely waits—are disappearing more 
and more rapidly every year. This unmnusical, not to 
say anti-musical, mood extends even to our concert- 
halls. The Crystal Palace Concerts have to give 
way to the familiar pantomime; at Mr. Mapleson’s 


| establishment even the attempted modest pretence of 
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English opera has been withdrawn; and Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, not being on familiar terms with harlequin 
and columbine, relapses into temporary silence. This 
silence was broken last Monday, and with the first 
Popular Concert of the new year the musical season may 
be considered reopened. At this concert Mlle. Marie 
Krebs acted as pianist, and her return to England was 
heartily welcomed by a numerous audience. Her chief 
contribution was the admirable performance of Bach’s 
so-called Italian concerto for pianoforte solo, in addition 
to which she played the pianoforte part in Beethoven’s 
trio in B flat, Op. 97, being assisted in the last-named 
piece by Mme. Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti. A 
more admirable rendering of the great work could not 
well be imagined. Returning to Mile. Krebs as a 
pianist, we may add that her great and, it may safely 
be predicted, permanent success in England, is the 
just reward of artistic merit and ‘perseverance. She 
does not rank with the most brilliant representatives 
of the modern pianoforte style, with the Biilows, or 
Tausigs, or Rubinsteins. Neither does her playing evince 
that strongly-marked individuality characteristic of 
Mme. Schumann when she renders her husband's works, 
or of Mme. Essipoff when she interprets the subtle 
beanties of Chopin. Compared with these, Mlle. 
Krebs’s style may appear a trifle colourless, although as 
regards technical perfection no fault can be found with 
her by the most fastidious critic. Moreover, she is an 
always conscientious and always intelligent interpreter 
of the master works of different schools of music, 
and thus fully deserves the success attained by her 
both in her own and other countries. Little more need 
be said of last Monday’s concert, the programme of 
which included a quartet by Mozart and a sonata 
for violoncello by Boccherini, admirably rendered by 
Signor Piatti. One remarkable feature of the perform- 
ance, however, ought to be mentioned—which is, its 
number. Last Monday’s concert was the 604th 
since the opening of the Popular Concerts, more than 
twenty years ago. The fact of its belonging to one 
connected series of performances, given under the same 
management and in the same hall, has justly been called 
unique in the history of English, and indeed of inter- 
national, music; and Mr. Arthur Chappell may well be 
proad of a success won in spite of much discourage- 
ment, and without a single deviation from the principle 
of producing exclusively works of high artistic merit. 
No concession to the taste of the vulgar has been made 
during these many years; but, on the other hand, the 
works of ull schools have been to some extent repre- 
sented at these concerts, and the way in which the 
director has felt and followed the varying currents of 
public taste without being carried away by any of them 
is the surest sign of his unfailing tact. The clamourings 
raised at various times by the exclusive partisans of the 
‘classic’ and the “ modern” are but additional proof 
of the general impartiality that has prevailed at these 
concerts. It is quite true that leanings in certain di- 
rections have been, and are at the present moment, 
observable. But in these we can see no more than an 
inevitable concession to the taste of individual artists, 
whose choice of répertoire must naturally be left to 
themselves. To insist on Mme. Schumann’s playing 
Liszt or on Joachim’s performing Raff would be as 
unfair as it would be practically impossible. 


DRAMA. 


a ee 
‘¢ PATHERLAND’’ AT THE QUEEN'S THEATRE. 


M. Sardou shows the pardonable irritation of the 
author of a masterpiece when he calls this play “ une 
monstreuse et ridicule parodie”’ of Patrie. The slightest 
departure from the original naturally appears to him to 
be fatal, but we hardly think he would have used 
language of such severity if he had seen the English 
version, which is what it professes to be, an English 
adaptation, and is also, apart from invidious comparisons 
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with the great original, a very powerful drama. It was 
necessary that it should be shortened, if it was to 
have the least chance of success on this side of the 
Channel, for, robust creatures though we are, our 
nerves are not equal to five hours’ strain of uprelieved 
melodramatic excitement. Still the curtailments are 
not material in the first two-thirds of the piece. Some 
of the details in the opening scene, which represents the 
Duke of Alva’s butcheries of the insurgent Flemings, 
are omitted. The heroic old woman who is hurried off 
to execution after defiantly telling the Tribunal of 
Blood that a dozen Spaniards had fallen by her hand, 
does not appear on our stage, and M. Sardou might 
reasonably complain that the omission takes away from 
the horrible vividness of his picture, and destroys the 
balance of the drama by omitting what he had intended 
to be an essential ingredient, the savage resistance with 
which the savage oppression of the Spaniards was en- 
countered. But quite enough is left to give the audience 
an impression of the historical reality of Alva’s atrocities, 
and this is all that is indispensable to preserving the 
spirit of the drama. 

The liberties taken by the adaptor in the earlier part 
of the play are immaterial. Itis not till we near the 
conclusion that there is any serious divergence. The 
story which forms the groundwork of the drama is 
simply this. Two of the leading ‘inhabitants of the 
town of Brussels, the Comte de Rysoor and Karloo yan 
der Noot, captain of the town guard, are in conspiracy 
with the Prince of Orange, against the Duke of Alva. 
They have concocted arising. But itso happens that 
Rysoor’s wife is passionately in love with Karloo, and 
betrays the plot, thinking that her husband only is 
implicated. Unwittingly she betrays lover and husband 
together. Rysoor discovers his friend’s dishonourable 
relations with his wife, but suspends his revenge in order 
that the success of the patriotic conspiracy may not be 
imperilled. Meantime his wife’s treachery makes suc- 
cess impossible. The rising is forestalled ; Rysoor and 
Karloo are both seized and condemned to death. So far 
the adaptation follows the original, and adheres 
closely to the skilfully-constructed incidents from 
which this skeleton story receives dramatic flesh and 
blood. But the adaptor judged, rightly as we conceive, 
that M. Sardou’s subsequent development of the story 
was not suited to English taste. M. Sardou makes 
Comte Rysoor commit suicide on his way to the torture- 
chamber, having previously received from Karloo a 
solemn promise that he will find out and put to death 
the traitor. Karloo, through the intercession of Rysoor’s 
wife backed by the entreaties of Alva’s daughter, ob- 
tains a free pardon, but in the course of a thrilling scene, 
with which the play concludes, he discovers, by in- 
geniously-conceived circumstantial evidence, who is the 
real traitor to the Flemish cause. Thereupon, corans 
populo, he fulfils his promise, and stabs Dolores with the 
dagger with which Rysoor had ended his existence. 
When he sees the woman whom he loved struggling in 
the agenies of death he vows to her that their spirits 
shall depart together, and leaps from the window 
to join a party of insurgents, who are being led to 
execution. Dolores hears the shots which announce 
her lover’s doom, and expires, and the curtain falls 
on the completed drama. The adaptor has rightly 
judged that this termination is too extravagant and too 
sensational for the English public, and has conceived a 
different termination. According to his version, both 
Rysoor and Karloo, when they are captured, know who 
has betrayed them; Dolores, repentant, begs for her 
husband’s life, and itis granted, but he refuses the 
boon; Karloo also goes to execution, vies Sapnaner- 
ing Dolores for her treachery, and scornfully repelling 
her plea that she sinned because she loved him too 
well. She is left to the punishment of remorse, A 
climax to the tragedy is provided in the death of the 
daughter of the Duke of Alva, on whom retribution is 
thus visited for his cruelties. It is not an artistic end- 
ing, but some such ending was demanded if the play 
was to be presented to an English audience at all, and 
accommodated to the traditions of the English stage. 
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The adaptor’s fault lies, we should say, not in the 
liberties which he has taken with the latter half of the 

lay, but in the reverence with which he has treated the 
epiihiag If Alva was to be the central figure, the 
moving villain, of the play, he should have been made 
more prominent in the earlier acts. But this, perhaps, 
is only to say that the plays of one country, if th 
have any organic vitality in them, as M. Sardou’s Patrie 
undoubtedly has, cannot be transferred with complete 
success to the stage of another country where the 
audience is governed by different instincts. 






















The next paper of the Newest Shakspear Society will be 
devoted to proving that the ghost in Hamlet was none other 
than Fortinbras, on the ground that he was the only person 
who derived, or could derive, any advantage from the tragical 
events which ensued on his appearance, ile fecit cui 
prodest. 


The extraordinary pantomimic acting of Mr. Martinetti and 
his company at the Adelphi Theatre has deservedly attracted 
much attention. A cynical critic, who laments the painful 
want of elocution observable in the case of many actors nowa- 
days, observed, on seeing Mr. Martinetti’s wonderful expression 
of his feelings in gesture, that it was a striking example of 
the saying— Language was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts.” 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


—o — 

Next year various alterations and repairs will be necessary 
at the Théitre Francais; and, while they are being carried 
out, the company proposes to pay a second visit to London. 
There has been talk of such a visit more than once before, but 
we have good reason to believe that this time the project will 
be actually carried out. The company will come in greater 
force than it did before, when there were only fifteen of its 
members available. In some ways this will be a loss, as we 
shall no longer see the very smallest parts performed, as they 
were then of necessity, by the finest actors. But this, after 
all, was a thing valuable only as a curiosity in the case of a 
company the least significant member of which is accurately 
trained to his duty. And the gain in other ways will, of 
course, be very great. 


F. V. Raspail, who has just died at the age of eighty-four, 
was remarkable during his long life for his political activity, 
and the repeated imprisonments it brought with it, and for his 
enthusiastic—almost fanatical—belief in camphor as a medicine. 
Since 1845 he published a ‘Manuel Annuaire dela Santé,’ in which 
he generally expressed strong political opinions in the preface, 
and dwelt upon the merits of camphor in the body of the work. 
Paracelsus himself had not a more fixed belief in his magistra/le 
arcanum than Raspail had in the extract of laurus camphore, to 
which he attributed almost every variety of moral and physical 
virtue. Mixed up with the medical matter of the book, which 
in one of his prefaces he declared to be the familiar physician 
of some of the sovereigns of Europe, were all sorts of moral and 
ethical counsels, of which one, “let us seek rather to improve 
men than to scourge them,” may be taken as a fair example. 
Altogether, Raspail was a man whom it was difficult to avoid 
laughing at ; impossible not to admire. 


The late King of Italy is said to have made one pun in his 
life, and this was in the heat of battle. During the campaign 
of 1859, against the Austrians, he led himself an attack on an 
Austrian position at San Martino. Addressing his soldiers, he 
cried out in stentorian tones, “‘ Comrades, we must either take 
San Martino, or make San Martino,” to make San Martino 
being an Italian equivalent for what used to be called long 
ago in England “shooting the moon,” in other words, decamp- 
ing from one’s lodgings. It was in this campaign that Victor 
Emmanuel, then King of Sardinia, received the rare honour 
of being created by a French Zouave regiment corporal of 
Zouaves on the battle-field. This is an honour seldom con- 
ceded by French soldiers, and only where it has been earned 
by an extraordinary display of courage. 


The French translation of Padre Curci’s celebrated book 


will probably be published in Orleans about the 20th of this 
month. 


We hear that the only part in the forthcoming amateur 
pantomime at the Gaiety about which there has been any 
difficulty is that of columbine. It has been suggested that 
“Mrs. Brown” might take the part, and afterwards give her 
impressions on columbining. It is reported that the necessary 
alterations are being made in the stage. 


Mr. W.G. Wills is engaged upon a dramatic version of 


“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” which will probably be produced 
at the Court Theatre, in which case Mr, Hare will take the 
part of the Vicar. 





Salvini was playing in Lille lately in Otello, and was much 


appreciated by the occupants’of stalls and boxes, but the people 
in the cheaper portions of the house, surprised to find out that 
they could not understand a word that was going on, began to 
create a disturbance, which not unnaturally annoyed the actor, 
who abruptly retired. It was not until the manager came out 
and explained to the indignant “ gods ” that Salvini was speak- 
ing Italian, and that therefore they could not be expected to 
understand him, that the piece was able to be continued in 
quiet. Bowe 


The Royal Academy has at last done something to vindicate 


its position as a national institution, indebted in some degree 


to national funds. The Diploma Galleries of the Royal 


Academy, containing the works deposited by members on 
their election as Academicians, and other works the property 
of the Academy (including the Gibson Sculpture), will be open, 
free, to the public on and after Monday, January 14, from 11 
to 4 daily, Sundays excepted. But why should Sundays be 
excepted, the very days on which most people have leisure to 


avail themselves of the privilege ? 


The Germans have discovered a new mental malady, which 


they call Griibelsucht, or “ the Metaphysical Mania.” Dr. Oscar 
Berger writes learnedly on the subject in one of their scientific 
serials, and it would seem, according to him, that the symptoms 


of this disorder “consist in an irresistible current of ideas 
taking the form of useless“inquiries as to the how and why of 
everything pushed beyond the limits of what people of any 
sense have treated as the usual range of knowledge.” It is 
comforting to know that the subjects of this disease are 
“generally young people,” that it can be cured by “ mild 
doses of bromide of potassium combined with hydropathic 
treatment,” and that those who suffer “seldom require to 
enter lunatic asylums.” How wisely does Providence order 
all things! Were it otherwise, the madhouses of two hemi- 
spheres would not suffice to contain the contingent of these 
newly-discovered "maniacs that must be delivered up by the 
Scottish and German Universities—not to mention that which 
would be furnished by the “noble army of martyrs” in 
England who pine in the pursuit of “endowed research.” 
Then, too, if everybody “‘ who pushed useless inquiries” 
beyond “ the limits of what people of sense have treated as 
the usual range of human knowledge,” must be reckoned mad, 
hew could Bedlam find room for the host of competitive 
examiners, Government inspectors, detectives, cross-examining 
counsel, and talkative Judges that would colonise that admir- 
able establishment. In order to explain clearly the nature of 
this new disease, Dr. Berger describes the case of “a student 
of law” who was stricken by it. Whenever this youth saw a 
chair he felt forced to ask himself why it had four legs, and 
not one ? When he was told that, according to a law of nature, 
a chair would not stand on one leg, he felt forced to ask what 
was a law of nature? In this fashion he demeaned himself 
in relation to the external universe generally, till he became 
simply a living note of interrogation. In addition to the 
abiding current of inquisitive thought that ran through his 
mind, his attention was also fixed on the ordinary concerns 
life, “ though in a weak and drowsy manner.” Whether Dr. 
Berger or his interesting patient was the biggest lunatic is a 
point that must be left to the verdict of experts. But it does 
seem rather rash to calla man mad merely because he has a 
habit of asking himself questions, 
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We have, we confess, but little sympathy with the “ Over- 
wrought Patient” who complains that his doctor’s bill is heavier 
than it ought to be, and that it contains noitems. Medical 
men, asa body, are by no means overpaid, make many hopelessly 
bad debts, and are kindly and generous in the extreme, Nor 
is the practice among them of sending in their bills in a lump 
sum without its advantages. A medical account with every 
item stated would not always be pleasant, and might some- 
times, as one contributor to the correspondence in the Times 
suggests, be “ positively indelicate.” There is no reason what- 
ever why, when a medical practitioner is called in, he should 
not be asked at once what is his charge per visit, and nothing 
would then be easier than to keep an account. The usual 
charge varies from 3s. to 7s., which can hardly be considered 
excessive. Medical men, too, keep books, and, as far as our 
experience goes, never refuse a detailed account if it is asked 
for. Indeed, the querulous complaints of the “Overwrought 
Patient” rather suggest that he has, like others, found the past 
year somewhat “ hard ” than that hisdoctor has really “ fleeced”’ 
him. If he will take the trouble to look into the par- 
ticular account in question, he will probably find it reasonable 
enough. The fact is, that a doctor’s bill, coming, as it does, 
like the demand of the income-tax collector, in the shape of a 
lump sum, and being associated with much that is unpleasant 
aud sometimes positively painful, can never be altogether a 
welcome document. But because it is unwelcome, it need not 
necessarily be unfair. 


Tlow simple a bait is wanted to catch certain fish! Here 
is an advertisement which is so often repeated that it must 
surely have had some measure of success :—*“ The a 
(we suppress the name of the firm or company which issues 
this ingenious announcement) “ have made arrangements to pre- 
sent to their patrons a magnificent portrait of ‘ Mary Queen 
0’ Scots’ ” (note the local colour of the o’) “sent post free for 
1s. 6d. in stamps, only when accompanied by coupon.” The 
“coupon” is a little slip of paper marked with the title of the 
engraving, and a figure and number, which is to be cut out of 
the advertisement. Below is a notice which runs thus :—“ No 
copy will be sent without the coupon, together with 1s. 6d., in 
stamps, or P.O.O. for 1s, 4d., as stated above, except upon 
receipt of two guineas, the ordinary price of the engraving.” 
There is a transparency about this device which derives an 
additional charm from the fact that in the whole advertisement 
there is not one word as to the authorship of either portrait or 
engraving. 

It would seem that Punch’s joke lately cracked about bottled 
music may turn out to be a prophecy. Mr. Edison’s talking 
phonograph ought, when fully developed, to be capable of 





taking an indelible impression of uttered sounds which may at | 


any time be called forth from it. When the invention has 
reached perfection, we may hope to have rooms filled with 
phonograph records labelled “ Nilsson,” “Trebelli,” “Faure,” and 
so on, from which the singers’ voices and methods can be turned 
on at will, Then for the laudator temporis acti who says 
‘Ah! but you should have heard So-and-so,” the younger 
opera-goer will have the apt reply, “ Well, we're close to the 
phonograph museum. I will at once!” 


The New York Galaxy has been absorbed into the Atlantic 
Monthly. The Galaxy had been in independent existence for 
several years, and had published—genuinely published, not 
pirated—in its pages novels by Charles Reade, William Black, 
Justin M‘Carthy, Mrs. Edwardes, and other English novelists. 


‘Le Nabab’ is causing even more excitement in Paris than 
‘L’Assommoir’ did a few months ago, andj the identification 
of the various persons in the work has roused a literary war- 
fare rather disproportionate to the importance of the affair. 
The latest development of the discussion is that M. Alphonse 
Daudet and M. A. Bravay, the brother of Frangois Bravay, the 
original of the ‘ Nabab,’ have encountered each other in the lists 
of the Paris papers. M. Daudet writes to say that he only saw 
Frangois Bravay twice in his life, “ just sufficient time to ap- 
preciate, to pity, and to paint him.” In reply, M. A. Bravay 
writes that he and his brother knew M. Daudet for many 
years, and, after some disparaging remarks on NM. Daudet, he 
concludes by observing that Francois Bravay and the Duc de 


Morny are the two people of whem, of all others, M. Daudet 
should have had nothing to say that was not good. When a 
dispute comes to flat contradictions like this, it remains what 
we should call simply a “ question for the jury.” It must not 
be forgotten that M. de Lesseps is also wielding a weapon in 
this wordy warfare, and M. Bravay takes upon himself to en- 
lighten his memory also, 


A curious work has just been published in Leipzig with the 
title, ‘A Wagner Lexicon-Dictionary of Incivility, containing 
coarse, scornful, odious, and slanderous expressions which 
have been used against Meister Richard Wagner, his works 
and his disciples, by enemies and railers, collected for the 
mind’s amusement in idle hours by Wilhelm Tappert.’ The 
ingenious opportunities offered to a modern “ School of Abuse” 
by such a work must be very tempting. 


—_— 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Aldrich, T. B.—The Queen of Sheba. (Small 8vo.) Triibner and Co. 

ee Library. Pliny’s Letters. (Crown 8vo0, pp, 415.) G. Bell and 
Sons. 5s. 

Booth, a England. (Crown 8yo, pp. 184.) 8S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 

Colenso, J. W., D.D.—The Student's Algebra. (Crown 8vo, pp. 389.) Long- 
mans. 

Dumas, A.—The Resuscitated. Translated by Count G. de Croy. (Crown $¥o, 
pp. 195.) Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

Hunt, Bonavia.—A Concise History of Music. (Small 8vo, pp. 184.) G. Dell 
and Sons. 3s. 6d, 

Leighton, William, Jun.—At the Court of King Edwin. A Drama, (Small 8vo, 
pp. 157.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 

Linwood, Rev. W., M.A.--The Theban Trilogy of Sophocles. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
285.) Longmans. 

Loftie, Mrs.—The Dining Room, (Crown 8yo, pp. 128.) Macmillan and Go. 

ae omega —_ Extortions. (Crown 8vo, pp. 203.) Hamilton, Adams, 

Moore, Thomas.—Prese and Verse. (Crown 8vo, pp. 444.) Chatto and Windus. 

Morgan, A. F.—Triplicate Paper on Triunities. (Crown 8v0, pp. 92.) HB, Stock. 

Palmer, Thomas.—The Seven Seals Unveiled. (Crown 8vo, pp. 164.) 3B. Stock. 

Shorn Relics. Third Edition. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 128.) Adams and Francis, 

Sinclair, Sir Tollemache, M.P.—A Defence of Russia and the Christians of 
Turkey. 2 vols. (Crown 8vo, pp. 252, 257.) Chapman and Hall. 10s. 

Stables, Gordon, M.D.—Dogs in their Relation to the Public. (Small 8vo, pp. 
64.) Cassell and Co, Is, 

Trevelyan, George Otto, M.P.—Lord Macaulay’s Life and Letters. In 2 vols. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 483, 490.) Longmans, 

Vickers, John.—Monarchy Defended. (Small 8vo, pp. 230.) Wyman and Sons. 

Warner, C. D.—Being a Boy. (Small 8vo.) Triibner and Co. 

White, Edward.—Life in Christ. Third Edition. (Demy 8vo, pp. 543.) &. 


Stock. 
Wilkins, Rev. N. G., M.A.—Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides. (Small 8vo, 
pp. 82.) E. Stock. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 


Pantomime, THE WHITE CAT, by B. L, BLANcHARD, Scenery by W. 
Beventey, in which the Celebrated VOKES FAMILY will make their re- 

in London. Premiére Danseuse—Malle. Pitteri. Double Harle- 
qanete. Morning Performances—THuRSDAY, Dec, 27; SATURDAY, Dec. 29; 
and every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY during the month of January. 
Box Office open Ten till Five Daily. 


LT 
UEEN’S THEATRE.—FATHERLAND, an adaptation 
of Sardou’s Great Historical nny Patrie,” Every Evening at Eight. 
"The Duke of Alva, Mr. Hermann Vezin; Count Rysoor, Mr, Arthur Stirling ; 
Karloo, Mr. Brooke ; Jonas, Mr. Shiel Barry ; Lord Wharton, Mr. Billington ; 
the Prince of Orange, Mr. Warren; Delrio, Mr. Vollaire ; Vargos, Mr. Dolman ; 
Noircames, Mr. Norman ; Rincon, Mr. Fenton; Michel, Mr. Gurney ; Navarra, 
Mr. Lingham ; Cordilla, Mr. Andrews; Donna Inez (Alva’s daughter), Miss 
Mand Milton; Dolores (Rysoor’s wife), Miss Henrietta Hodson. Preceded at 
7.30 by A FARCE. Doors open at 7. Box Office open from 11 till5. No charge 
for booking. 


(BRISTY COLLECTION. —The Christy Collection of 

Ethnography, at 103 VicrontA SrreET, WESTMINSTER, will be RE- 

OPENED to the Public, on Fripay, January 18, from Ten till Four o’clock, 

and on every subsequent Faipay until further notice, between the same hours. 

Tickets to view the Collection may be obtained from the Messenger, at the 

British Museum. Cc. T. NEWTON, Deputy Principai Librarian. 
British Museum, January 8, 1878. 


—_— 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 
CHRIST LEAVING THE PRAZTORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 
JERUSALEM, each 83 by 22 fect, with Dream of Pilate’s Wife, Christian 
Martyrs, Battle of Ascalon.—At the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


V IcTORIA CLAFLIN WOODHULL’S STARTLING 
ORATIONS. 

“The Human Body the Temple of God. Prophetic Visions of the Future.” 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, January 15, 18, 22; FepRuARY 1 and 8; commence at 8, 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Admission, 1s.; at Austin’s Office, St. 
James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
in connection with UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
New Subjects for Lent Term :— 
FrEeNcH GraMMAR (Prof, Cassar), on Saturdays, at 12.30, beginning Jan. 26. 
Enauisnu History, from the Accession of James I. to the Restoration (Prof. 
BEESLyY), on Tuesdays, at 2.30, beginning January 22, 
EnGuisu Hisrory, from 1485 to 1588 (Prof. BuRD), on Fridays, at 5.30, begin- 
ning January 25. 
AncHITECTURE (Prof. Hayter Lewis), on Wednesdays, at 3.30, beginning 
January 23. 
Prospectuses in the Office at the College, or of J. E. MyiLNnr, 27 Oxford 
Square, W. 

















RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place, 
within afew Doors of the Sea and Marine Parade, a Capital RESIDENCE, 
eontaining six Bedrooms, Double Drawing Rooms, Dining Room and Library, 
and excellent Domestic Offices. Would be Let for Five or Six Months, during 
the absence of the owner in Italy, at the very low rent of Three Guineas per 
week. — Apply to Messrs. Day & Son, House Agents and Decoraturs, 197 
Western Road, Brighton. 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
o per post, One of 


BENNETTS LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.O. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


R. TENNANT, Geotogist, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 
gives INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, and can 
supply elementary collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, to illustrate the 
Works of Ansted, Bonney, Geikie, Lyell, Jukes, Page, Phillips, and others, on 
the following terms :— 
100 Small Specimens in Cabinet, with Three Trays........ £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Five Trays........ 6 5 0 
800 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers .... 1010 0 
400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... 21 0 0 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 
to 5,000 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study 
of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much 
pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the World. 











42 POULTRY. 


RATLWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Yeare, 
or the WHOLE LIFE, 


if Killed, with liberal allowances if In ured, for a Single Payment 
£1,000 of £5 covering the Whole Life, oe 12s, Smaller cama 


and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 


Participation in Profits without Liability. 
RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
The Right Hon, Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY, 


Prospectuses, &c., Free, W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director, 


LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 
TREASURER—T. FOWELL BUXTON, Esq. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED by this Charity. 

During the past year it has been compelled to sell out £21,770 Stock, besides — 
borrowing nearly £5,090, in order to meet current expenditure, 

The London Hospital bases its APPEAL FOR HELP on the following 
—— It maintains nearly 800 beds, and, being the only large general 

ospital for the Eastern half of the Metropolis and the vast suburbs adjacent, 
its resources are constantly taxed to the utmost. It is virt a Free Hospital, 
devoted to the service of the public, nearly three-fourths of the In-Patients 
being received without the recommendation of subscribers. The Patients are, 
in fact, admitted into the Wards according to the severity of their cases, as 
judged by the Medical and Surgical Officers. 

No accident, or similarly urgent case, is ever refused admission. 

The yearly cost of maintenance is upwards of £40,000, while the fixed income 
of the Institution is less than £14,000 a year. To carry on its important work, 
the London Hospital is therefore mainly dependent upon the liberality of the 
General Public, especially as the districts surrounding the Hospital are extremely 
poor, and can contribute but slightly to its support. 

The following figures will show the value of this Institution in the treatmen’ 
of accident and disease :— 


SUMMARY OF PATIENTS TREATED AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


IN 1877. 
IN-PATIENTS ADMITTED, 
Accidents........ 0s 6 Bb be cecesessS ue 
Free cases i eat alee aes slucekahen sce 
— 5,061 
Governors’ recommended CASCS.....26+sseeeeeereseees ly tO4 
In-Patients admitted during 1877 ............ 000s 006,825 


Largest number at one time in the Wards, 721 
1,107 CHILDREN were among the Patients admitted. 
Norr.—The Wards are always open, and those interested in Hospital work 


are invited to inspect them. 
OvuT-PATIENTS, 


Recommended by Subscribers ........ceceeece cece esl 8,699 
Free (including 9,423 accidents)........ccesceesees + 2OySd0 
Out-Patients during the year .......ceeeeeeeeees eee s47,536 
Total of Patients in } In-Patients.......... 6,825 } 54,961 

1877 Out-Patients ........ 47,536 ° 

Contributions, of whatever amount, in aid of this Charity, will be thankfully 
received. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are especially solicited, as forming a 
source of assured income. Governorship: Annual, £5 5s.; Life: £31 10s., en- 
titling to recommend one In-Patient and four Out-Patients at the same time. 
Subscribers of less than £5 5s. yearly receive Three Out-Patient Letters per 
guinea. 

Bankers—Messrs. Roparts, Luppock, & Co., and Messrs. GLyN, MILLS, 


CurRIE, & Co. 
A. G. SNELGROVE, Secretary. 


eee ee eeweee 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHaEn& FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances, No charge made for keeping Accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mon- 
days the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—“* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


¢ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. 
Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION,.—There are several imitations, 











EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
¢ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipte, 
and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 


distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article 


pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, 8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 


particularly requested to observe that each bottle 
label, used so many years, signed 


celebrated Sauce are 
prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77,& 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES. 





FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 
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Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193, to 55s, 
Electro Forks—'able, from 243.; Spoons, from 24s, 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 216., 563., 953. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11a 
Electro Crusts and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—P.tent Rock Oil, Moderator, &. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Diuner Services, &c, 


DEANE & (CO, 







_ Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bande, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 62s.; 5 do., £6 6a, 
Kitcheners—From 8 ft., £3 68., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢» 
(Catalogues free.) 


48, King William street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


(['HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


" QANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. Ir 1s NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is 


Te ee ees oe ON NOE 


strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


3 . . . 7 . 
“ QIANITAS ” is the only preservative of Beer kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANTTAS. 


“ QIANITAS ” should be used in every LAvNDRY to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 
be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


“ GANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon ; Second 


Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 
This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind, Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 
Pamphlets, Testimonials, and a)l particulars free on application to the SANTTAS CoMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
*“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 


“ Q\ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
“‘ SANITAS.” 








cee 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“*Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
‘The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VIC KE R Sg . Shakespeare. 


AN TILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s. 
Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


| 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’ 

ke., Army and Navy. 
292 STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. | 
ae ee 
(BREAKFAST) 
0°06 G-A: 

JAMES EPPS 4 CoO.,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders, They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. —— PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
‘* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—ood, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRAOT OF 0:0 0:0 A 
great invalids who wish to articles 
© Whiel caakty ernatete of Oosvs ibe depatved of the superfluous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Haseall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


——— 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr Ga. &. FON'Des, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with stren h and durability, are 
insnred, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process. 








TESTIMONIAL. 


‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of m Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
rhastication and articulation excellent. am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her —— Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
faction of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘‘ By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
“G, H, Jones, Esq.” 


ee 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 

Sls, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage free, Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; 


tage free. 
Pop ost-offioe Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurre, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VETNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. 
each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


RATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, 
Cylinder and Cone, commencing at Four Guineas. The Siccama Flute 
and the Boehm Old and New System of Fingering. Particulars of all these 
Instruments upon application to the 
Manufacturers, BOOSEY & OO., 295 Regent Street, W. 


EIGH YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign light-weights 

are about. All the Candles of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 

LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their 

GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the tra .3- 

parency of the finest Spermaceti. Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT 
LIGHTS made without the paper case. Order of your own dealer. 


T R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
. TureEsn, Chemist, High Street, Buxton :—“ Many cures of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs and Colds have come under my notice. No other medicine 
cures 80 quickly, safely, or pleasantly.” Sold by all Druggists, at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, — Safety 
Amidst Dangers.—Surrounded on all sides by the cause of diseases 
(especially if the old proverb hold, “‘ As the day lengthens the cold strengthens’’) 
man must keep up constant watch, if he would retain or recover his health. 
These purifying Pills present the most certain and effectual means of removing 
all noxious matters from the blood at the same time that they regulate any dis- 
ordered action which their presence has induced, and particularly preserve 
against congestion, irritation, and inflammation of the throat and its lining mem-’ 
brane, extending through the lungs. The harmless and strengthening balsams 
of which Holloway’s Pills are composed render them peculiarly well adapted for 
the young and delicate, who can with impunity only bear tender treatment. 




















Now ready, price 6d, 
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Speech of Mr. P. A. Tayror in the House of Commons, June 14, 
1875, against the Government Flogging Bill. 


Of this speech, Mr. Jomn Bricut says :—“ Mr. P. A. Taylor’s speech on the 
Flogging Bill last year entirely destroyed the case for the measure. 







THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





RUBY GREY. By W. Hepwortn Dixon. 


3 vols. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Beate, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ The tone of this exciting tale is as thoroughly healthy as the spirit is fresh 
and vigour indubitable.”—Messenger. 


UNDER the WILL. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘«This work displays the writer’s peculiar excellencies, good taste, depth of 
observation, touches of feeling, and graphic pictures of life.”—Court Journal. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, Author 


of “‘ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


** An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power.” 
Daily News, 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FRANCES COLLINS, 3 vols. 


“* Full of vivacity andincident. The authors write pleasantly and freshly.” 
Pall Mati Gazette. 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of “ One Golden Summer,” &c. 3 vols. 


A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Queenie,” ** My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c, 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Strect. 





Published this day, Third Edition, 8vo., price 1s. 


BSERVATIONS on the EFFICACY of BURNING 
SULPHUR FIRES in EPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-Major 
J. B. Tuson, M.D., F.R.C.S., 16th Bengal Cavalry. 


London : H. K, LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGrEn. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 

EXAMPLES of the ART of PoynrerR, Warp, Copz, Cave Tomas, Forp 
Mapox-BrowN, SHIELDS, RowBoTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROSSETTI, 
oe — MorEAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, HuR, SEIGNAC, 
“9 Coy ° 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Dusanens. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller :— 

8. 





17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 1 
Also, in same cover, 35 in. by 15 in., ditto jqubtehbbblbee ss deneleesees cece 3 ; 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY 47 in, by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 
‘ Catalogues on application. 


Speech of Mr. P, A. Taytor in the House of Commons, July 13, 1875, 
on moving for Returns. 

** It is not often that we find ourselves in accord with the Hon. Member for 

Leicester, but on this occasion we certainly are entirely with him.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

“‘ The thanks of every man and boy in the service are dre to the Hon. Member 
for Leicester for his efforts to throw the light of public opinion on Crime and 
Punishment in the Navy.”"— United Service Gazette. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W.S. Binp., Director of Works, J. R. Sawyer, 
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[HE WOMAN | QUBSTSON : Papers Reprinted from 
E . emale Franchise. W , 
Price 1d.; per post, 1}4. Words of Weight. ‘The Vice of Contentment. Women aud Ware Women and 


PAYMENT of MEMBERS.—Speech of Mr. P, A. Taytor, | Work, Dowries. | The Law of Breach of Promise. ‘The | Novel-Reading 








is Disease. Mothers’ 
M.P., in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, April 5, 1870, Revised 88 pp., 8vo., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d, ee 


from the Reporter’s Notes. 
Londoa : E, DALLOW, 186 Strand, London: E, DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.0, 
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NEW WORK ON SPELLING REFORM. 





Just published, fep. 8vo., cloth, 112 pp., price 1s. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS AND ENGLISH SPELLING, 


With Specimens of various Spelling Systems. 
By the REV. F. G. FLEAY, MA, Author of the “ Shakespeare Manual,” &c. 





WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 301, for Janvary, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. THE CROMARTTE PAPERS. 
II, HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 
Ill. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 
IV. CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
V. TITIAN, 
VI. THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
VII. STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF 
AFRICA. 
VIII. THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. 
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